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CHAPTER I. 


Ir is probable that in England few persons possess any 
great knowledge of that portion of our Indian empire 
which is formed out of the kingdom of Orissa, and 
still fewer take any interest in its ancient or modern 
history. Although this narrative will have almost 
exclusive reference to the Khonds and tribes inhabit- 
ing the mountain ranges of this once renowned 
sovereignty, it may not be unacceptable. to general 
readers to learn some particulars of a province once 
held in the highest estimation in the East. 

‘ Orissa lies between the eighteenth and twenty-third 
perallels of north latitude, and the eighty-third and 
eighty-seventh of east longitude, Its boundaries are 
the Bay of Bengal on the east,.Gondwana on the 
west, the river Godavery on the south, and Behar and 
Bengal on the north. Its extreme length is about four 
_ hundred miles, its average breadth seyenty ; and it 
B2 - 
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encloses an area of twenty-eight thousand square miles. 
This description, however, it must be observed, applies 
to the low country as well as to the hills, but the 
tribes amongst whom I so long laboured inhabit the 
latter only, and deserve to be regarded as amongst 
the most interesting vestiges of the ancient king- 
dom.” 

A great Oriental scholar has said, that “ of all the 
regions of the earth, Burata Khond is the most distin- 
guished ; and of all the regions of Burata Khond, 
Utkala Khond boasts the highest renown. In its 
entire extent it is a place of pious pilgrimage. Its 
happy inhabitants live secure of a reception into the 
world of spirits, and those who visit the country, and 
bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of their 
sins, though they may be as heavy as mountains. 
Who shall adequately describe its blessed streams,” 
continues the enthusiastic Pundit, “its holy temples, 
its fragrant flowers, its delicious fruits, and all the 
attractions and advantages of dwelling in so favoured 
a land? But where can be the necessity of attempting 
its panegyric ?—it is a paradise, in which the devotees 
delight to dwell.” 

Bharadwagee Muni, in the Russila Sanhita, 
another Indian authority, one of the famous generals 
of the renowned Emperor Akbar, when marching an 
army through this attractive province, was so amazed 
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at the crowd of Brahmins who peopled it, the magni- 
ficent stone temples and other structures of its ancient 
capital, Bhuvaneswar, and by the marvellous beauty 
of the holy river, Mahanuddy, that flowed throwgh its 
verdant lands, that he solemnly exclaimed, “It is not 
proper that this country should be sought as an object 
of human ambition, it belongs exclusively to the Gods ; 
it is a place of continual pilgrimage.” : 

The country once so highly esteemed appears to 
have parted with the majority of its claims to such 
regard, for the English traveller might penetrate its 
jungles and its marshes, climb its steepest hills and 
ford its deepest rivers, without coming upon any evi- 
dence either of the wonderful beauty of its landscape, 
or the marvellous magnificence of its cities. 

Orissa has had several changes of masters. An in- 
scription found on a stone taken from a temple in 
Cuttack, translated in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, commences with reference to its 
conquest, by Janamajaya, the King of Telinga ; but 
the country had been appropriated by foreign con- 
querors long before. India suffered under three 
moral cataclasms, that produced the most complete 
revolution ; these were the Buddhistic, the Brahmin- 
ical, and the Mahomedan, and their influence pene- 
trated to Orissa. Some remains of its ancient great- 


ness were evident as late as the year 1838, when 
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Lieutenant Kittoe, during a tour in the country, ac- 
knowledged that it possessed more temples, sacred 
spots, and relics, than any other province in Hin- 
dostan. 

The ancient Orissa, as it existed under the rule of 
the Princes of the Gunga Vansa line for nearly four 
centuries as an independent monarchy, or as it flour- 
ished as a principality of the Mogul empire, is scarcely 
to be recognised in that dependency of British India, 
now known as the Zillah of Cuttack, which includes 
the most considerable portion of the hill districts or 
country of the Khonds. It has gone on diminishing 
in extent from the conquests of the Uria or Ooryah 
nation (whence its name), when it included a consider- 
able portion of Bengal and Telingana, till it was con- 
fined to what was known more than fifty years ago as 
the district of Cuttack, to which Mr. Sterling de- 
voted a quarto volume, entitled, “ An Account, 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical of Orissa 
Proper, or Cuttack.” 

Much of the country, which native authorities de- 
scribe as the Eden of their deities, is in a state of 
wilderness, marshy woodland and thick forest, abound- 
ing in wild animals; and the enterprising English 
sportsmen, who have penetrated these haunts of the 
tiger, the panther, the buffalo, and the bear, have 
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contributions towards a knowledge of the geography 
of the district. As a sketch of the natural history of 
the country will be found in the coneluding. chapter 
of this volume, I shall confine my attention here to 
an account of some interesting features of its 
history. : 

Lieutenant Kittoe made an exploration of the 
country in the year 1838, an account of which he 
“published in the Journalof the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
of that year. Of the ancient capital of the kingdom, 
which he calls Kurda, at the time of his visit, nothing 
remained but the rough walls of the palace, and some 
of the gateways of the city. He describes the 
temples on the hill of Kassilas, a place of pilgrimage, 
as well as an annual fair for the people of Orissa, 
and other ancient temples at Badéswar. At Atturva, 
a considerable village on the banks of the Brahmini, 
he met for the first time with large herds of buffaloes 
and other cattle, and came upon an extensive field of 
cultivation. , 

“T here,” he states, “observed a method of tilling 
the land quite novel to me; the fields are dug with 
long and heavy crow-bars, each clod, as it is turned 
up, is bruised with the bar, and thus prepared for the 
seed without using the plough; indeed, the stiff 
nature of the soil would not admit of its being 
ploughed in the dry season. This practice -T found 
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to prevail throughout the valley of the Brahmini, 
which tract is very fertile.” 

His description of the sculptures in the temple of 
Graméswara, near Ratrapan, shows to what exjent 
the art had been cultivated in Orissa in the era of its 
prosperity, and his transcripts of the various inscrip- 
tions discovered by him at Dhanli, in Cuttack, disco- 
vered to be edicts promulgated by Asoka, king of 
India, assist in establishing the ancient importance of 
the country. 

A few historical notices may be gleaned from 
much earlier authorities, and I will refer to some 
of them in illustration of the bygone greatness of 
Orissa. 

A Chinese traveller, disguised as a religious men- 
dicant, penetrated this now obscure district within 
the second quarter of the seventh century, when it 
was a place thought worthy of being visited by a great 
man on his travels. This personage, who was known 
as Hiocien -Thsang, managed to achieve a durable 
reputation for himself among his countrymen for hig 
geographical knowledge. His travels in India were 
compiled by two of his scholars, and have been trans- 
lated into French by M. Stanislas Julien.* 

There is another, work,t produced in the Central 


* Histoire de la Vie de Hiocien Thsang, et de ses Voyages dans 
l'Inde, depuis l'an 629 jusq’en 645. 
+ “Si-ya-ki, ou Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales.” 
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Flowery Land, by a distinguished Chinese author, 
known as Pien-ki, which M. Julien has also trans- 
Jated. It describes the adventures of the illustrious 
Hiocien Thsang. From both these works a digest 
has been made for English oriental scholars by the 
late Professor H. H. Wilson, for the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, and is published in the thir- 
teenth volume of their Journal. 

"From this account it is evident that, before the 
middle of the seventh century, the capital of the 
kingdom of U-cha (Orissa), where Hiocien Thsang 
remained for some time, was an important city, and 
the scat of a powerful government. Indian reports, 
therefore, of the glorious past of this land of jungle 
and barbarism, are not to be entirely discredited. 
The narrative is very curious—indeed, the picture it 
gives of Hindostun and the adjoining countries, during 
the sixteen years’ wanderings of the accomplished tra- 
veller, deserves to be regarded as unique. He anti- 
cipated Marco Polo by about six hundred years, and 
explored a much larger portion of India. So com- 
plete, however, are the changes which have “passed 
ever nearly all these states since his visit, that it is 
very difficult to identify the places he describes. 
There is room for very little question, however, that 
the people of Orissa, at this oe were better off than 
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Among the monuments of interest in Orissa is the 
ruined city Bhuhanesan. A recent explorer says :— 
“The traveller emerges all at once from paddy 
fields into the midst of a deserted city—another Pal- 
myra—ruins of temples all around, but no wor- 
shippers.” * These are vestiges of a greatness that 
has long passed away. Similar changes have fallen 
upon - African citics, but in India they are not con- 
fined to this district. Jungle may have overgrown 
many of its popular places, just as a similar rank 
vegetation has obliterated the residence of the once 
powerful Janak and his court, in the Nepal Terai— 
five such cities and a busy population have been swept 
away from the Sunderbunds, and the ruins of another 
are to be found in Perulia. 

About six miles from the Palmyra, are to be found 
the rock-cut caves of Khandigiri, where a colony of 
Buddhist hermit monks once resided, their Pali in- 
seriptions having stood there for at least two thousand 
years. One.of the verandahs has been fashioned like 
a tiger’s head, yet probably that animal was less a, 
subject’ of superstitious regard to the ancient Orissans 
than it is to their descendants, the increase in the 
jungle having made its savage characteristics more 
familiar to and more dreaded by the latter. 


*« Rey. J. Long. ‘* Notes and Queries suggested by a Visit to 
Chae TCP. Det a) ah Asati BAe nt Wuaieall << Tb 
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The temple of the sun at Kandrak, erected about 
the twelfth century, is ornamented with clever 
carvings, representing the planets, as well, as with 
well-cut figures of lions and elephants; these prove 
that the plastic as well as the mechanical arts had 
made greater progress in Orissa than they had, con- 
temporaneously in England. There used to be ruins 
algo in the ancient city of Cuttack, which indicates 
“a remote antiquity, as well as an advanced civiliza- 
tion.. In short, there can be no doubt that the 
country had sunk from a flourishing kingdora to 
something approaching a wilderness. It has gone 
through various religious phases—has been Buddhist, 
is now Hindoo, in the low lands; whilst in the hills 
is a worse heathenism than either. evolution after 
revolution swept over Orissa, changing the aspect of 
the country materially ; still it maintained a name 
among the states of Hindostan till the year 1558, 
when its sovereignty ceased, and it became an out- 
lying province of the Great Mogul’s empire. Upon 
the breaking up of this powerful state, the more 
valuable portions of the country were seized -by the 
Nizam of Hydrabad. Change, however, succeeded 
change. European settlements began to be made in 
Hindostan, and Christian masters succeeded Mahome- 
‘dan, Buddhists, and Brahmins. A part of the 
country long known as the Northern Circars be- 
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came a French colony. The French made a vigorous 
effort to drive the English, who had also made 
trading settlements in the same part of the world, out 
of India, but did not succeed. The Mahrattas had 
seized upon part of Orissa in 1740, but were forced 
to surrender this to England in 1803. The result 
of our struggle with France for supremacy in India is 
well known. 

Almost at the commencement of the century, the’ 
soldiers of the East India Company were marched into 
Orissa ; but arrangements being made by which the 
chiefs agreed to pay tribute, the only warlike operation 
was that performed by a detachment of 7000 men 
sent against a strong fort, commanded by one of the 
native princes, at the head of a numerous army, com- 
posed of Ooryas, a brave riative race, that partly sub- 
dued the Khonds; but the English rule was soon estab- 
lished, and the principal chiefs and princes paid tribute 
to the amount of 118,687 rupees to the Anglo-Indian 
Government at Calcutta, the said Government stipu- 
lating to perform certain services for the advantage 
of the said country—one maintaining the river em- 
bankments amounted in the year 1814 to 40,514 
rupees. The princes were to retain a more than 
nominal independence, for the power of life and death 
remained in their hands, and they pould lexy war 
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the permission of the British Government. So long 
as they paid their annual tribute they did need much 
as they pleased. 

The hill districts of Orissa, termed in their Tan- 
guage Maliah, from the Sanscrit Mala, a garland, so 
called from the abundance of jungle, are peopled 
generally by Khonds, or Kui, as they call themselves. 
There are, however, other wild tribes, named re- 
spectively Koles, Gonds, and Sourahs. It is, how- 
ever, chiefly with the Khonds that I have had to do. 
These are all subjects, to a certain extent, of the 
Rajah or prince ruling over the lowland territory in 
their neighbourhood. The relation they owe and 
the obedience they yield their Rajahs will appear morg 
clearly as my narrative proceeds. 

Much of the Khond territory is little better than a 
wilderness, although it comprises some thousand 
square miles, where valleys and stretches of level 
ravines occasionally intersect the forest of thick 
brushwood. Wherever the land is cleared, it is 
cultivated for rice or dhall, a kind of bean much 
prized for food. The highest elevation is not more 
than three thousand feet. The ascent to the Khond 
hills, from Goomsur up the Khoorminghia Pass, is 
upwards of two thousand feet, and there is another 
sharp ascent from Serampur to Guddapur. 
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where no attempt at cultivation has been made. Beds 
of rocky torrents occur frequently, but running 
streams are sometimes found, such as the Bugundi, 
which waters the valleys of the Maji Deso, and feeds 
the Mahanuddy river, near Sohnpore ; in short, as in 
all mountain lands, there is abundance of water, 
though it is turned to less account, by the inhabitant¢ 
of the villages, for agricultural purposes than it might 
be. 

The Khonds consider themselves the lords and 
owners of the soil, and no tribe will ever part with 
land for any consideration whatever. The property 
in a single tree will be tenaciously defended for cen- 
turies, and never yielded save in obedience to over- 
whelming necessity. Their villages, of which I will 
say more by-and-bye, vary greatly in extent and 
population, sometimes consisting of a single street 
with a few families, and sometimes of a community 
numbering three to four hundred. 

As a race, the Khonds are not remarkable; the 
men are often well formed, and in every way superior 
to the women, the latter being short in figure, and 
very plain in feature. To European ideas they are 
certainly most repulsive. If, as some have asserted, 
they are the descendants of the Indo-Tartar tribes 
that fled for refuge to the mountainous forests from 
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have contrived to lose all the intellectual and nearly 
allthe physical attributes by which these people were 
characterized. The Khonds are a degenerate race, 
with all the ignorance and superstition of savages. 

Although it cannot be affirmed that the Khonds 
turn the resources of their country to the best account, 
still they are not a slothful race, as they bring very 
much more of the land into tillage than is required to 
supply their wants. The head man of each village 
usually acts as chief merchant, buying and bartering 
whenever he can profitably do so. If no travelling 
merchants pass through the villages and purchase 
their produce, then the Khonds carry it in baskets, 
slung at each end of a pole, to neighbouring fairs and 
markets in the low country. In this way, mustard, 
castor oil seeds, ginger, turmeric, sweet potatoes, 
yams, plantains, citron, gourds, pumpkins, beans, to- 
bacco, are reared and sold. : 

The cotton shrub is abundant everywhere, but 
turned to no account. I have heard it asserted that 
cotton might be extensively cultivated on the Khond 
hills, but I am not competent to give a decided 
opinion. The presence of the cotton shrub al- 
most everywhere certainly favours the idea, but if 
very careful European supervision is needful success- 
fully to cultivate this plant, then I do not think very 
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Constant exposure in this climate would soon prove 
fatal to any European constitution, and this circum- 
stance alone must prevent these obscure districts 
from ever becoming the seats of prosperous industry 
or great commercial enterprise. 

Oranges and lemons abound, but generally obs a 
very inferior description. 

The Khond usually carries a long staff, but alee 
armed he wears a turban ornamented with a showy 
crest of feathers, and a strong cloth encircling his 
loins ; he carries a bow and arrows, and a battle-axe 
with the blade in two divisions. He marches to 
battle singing, shouting, and brandishing his battle- 
axe, most commonly under the influence of strong 
potations. The matchlock and shield are the favourite 
weapons of the people inhabiting the Southern dis- 
trict ; but the curious and formidable battle-axe seems 
most relied on by the heroes of Boad and Goomsur. 

They are not without musical instruments, of a rude 
kind, with which they contrive to make a good deal 
of noise at their festivals, drums and trumpets being 
most in request. There is also a lute, of two wires, 
stretched over a gourd, and a shepherd’s pipe. Their 
concerts are pastoral as well as elegiac, the instru- 
ments accompanying rustic and marriage songs—the 
ceremonial of the priest, and the amatory confession 
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attempted, with pretensions to rhythm and metre ; but 
the composition scarcely amounts to poetry. The 
poet chants rather than sings, accompanied by a 
player on the two-stringed lute, something after’ the 
fashion of penillion singing in Wales, only that the 
Welsh bard is much better off for music. Neverthe- 
less, the effect is wild, and not unpleasing, even to 
“refined European ears. 

Probably these performances have degenerated, 
like the people who flock to them, and are vestiges 
of musical and poetical excellence that flourished in 
the ancient kingdom—the ruins of a lost civilization, 
that distinguished Orissa in a far distant age. 
Nothing, however, very flattering to either Ooryah or 
Khond can be made out, either of the melodies or “of 
the versification. They are as barbarous as the 
country and the people. 

The toilet of the Khond does not require much 
attention or expense, seeing that his entire costume 
usually consists of a piece of coarse cloth worn round 
his loins—a narrow strip, woven in the country, with 
the ends of a gay colour, having a smart fringe. 
The head-dress, however, is 2 much more ¢laborate 
affair. The hair being worn very long, is drawn and 
rolled into the fashion of a horn, that projects from 
between the eyes, and is wrapped ina piece of red 
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Khond generally places his comb, pipe, and other little 
domestic requisites, : 

The Bissoi, or chief, and his family, are much 
better off for clothing ; indeed, he not unfrequently 
assumes robes of state, varying from a red blanket 
with a gaudy fringe, to a dress of honour of silk or other 
expensive fabric, which he has received as'a present 
from the Sirkdr, or European agent of Government. 

The dress of the Khond women varies from that of 
the males. Nothing is worn over the bosom, and the 
eloth that is fastened round their middle seldom 
reaches to the knee. Brass rings ornament the ears 
of both sexes, sometimes the nostrils also; necklaces 
of the same metal, or a string of glass beads, adorn 
the neck, and heavy brass bands the arms. In short, 
such ornaments are in so much favour, that they are 
almost as greatly prized as strips of red cloth. 
Copper coins-are sometimes used for personal decora- 
tion; generally, however, for children, when strung 
together by way of necklace; but there is very 
little money in the villages, and in some, its use being 
unknown, it is often refused in payment for articles 
of barter. 

Their ordinary’ diet is mostly vegetable—dhal 
and rice, boiled into a broth or porridge; but the 
hunters eat freely of what they kill of wild game, 
rarely slanghtering domestic animals for food. They 
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distil intoxicating liquors from rice and from the 
mahwa, flowers, in which they indulge, as well as in 
the fermented juice of the palm. They also smoke 
tobacco universally, and at every opportunity ‘that 
permits of the indulgence. 

The principal Hindoo Zemindars of the districts 
‘comprising the hill tracts, maintain little courts at 
their respective seats of government—as at Boad, 
Duspullah, Patna, Kimedy, Guddapoor, &c. There is 
an appearance of feudal vassalage and rule maintained 
by these petty monarchs, who are surrounded by a_ 
staff of ministers and other officials, who manage the 
affairs of the district. These Rajahs and their officers 
are the greatest possible sticklers in all matters of 
court ceremony. If one of them visits a village 
chief, he is met by the latter, accompanied by all the 
followers he can muster, and saluted with a low 
obeisance. The village chief then presents the feudal 
tribute, washes his superior’s feet, and escorts him with 
music to his house, before which a spot has been swept 
and purified. Here are placed a lamp and a vessel full 
of water, in which a small branch of the mango-tree is 
immersed. The wife of the village chief then brings 
some rice, and showing it to the illustrious visitor, 
deseribes a circle round his head with joined palms; 
which done, she throws the rice away, and sprinkles 
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He is then escorted to a house set apart for him, 
where he resides, his charge being borne by the 
village community. Matchlocks are fired off, and the 
Khond subjects of the Rajah assemble to give him 
welcome. Should a beast of the chase be presented, 
he receives it, and distributes it at his pleasure. 

In former times, before our Government came in 
contact with these Rajahs, a fixed sum was paid by 
all these hill villages as tribute, which Ifas now almost 
ceased, although the Rajahs continue to exercise a 
certain influence ; and I always sought their aid as a 
preliminary measure. The importance which I 
attached to their co-operation in suppressing human 
sacrifices amongst their hill subjects necessarily in- 
creased their own importance, of which they are very 
jealous, and I did not generally find them inaccessible 
to arguments that held out a prospect of personal 
advantage. 

The Ooryah language is, of course, spoken by these 
Rajahs, who can only understand their Khond sub- 
jects through interpreters. The Khond language did 
not exist as a written dialect until Captain Frye, at 
my request, reduced it to a written form, using the 
Ooryah character; and there are now several little 
works which are made use of in the schools established 
in Khondistan. The Khond language is capable of 
much faree of expression, as 1 have had frequent oe- 
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casion to notice at the many “councils” I have held 
with the tribes. The orator, on such occasions, com- 
mences his address in a low voice, gradually warming 
with his subject, into which he seems to throw his 
whole soul, and rapidly jerking out a succession of sharp 
utterances. He is regarded with deep attention by 
all assembled. At the conclusion of a long harangue, 
the speaker glances round with a somewhat frightened 
look, and a general murmuring takes place in the 
assembly. 

An appeal has recently been put forth by the mis- 
sionaries in Orissa, for assistance in carrying out the 
conversion of the Khonds, and two of their number 
have devoted themselves to this work. I heartily 
wish, in common with every Christian both in Eng- 
land and India, for the success of an object so desir- 
able. I regret that these gentlemen have resolved to 
dwell in the low country, and expect the Khonds to 
come to them; but I trust this is only preparatory to 
a lengthy annual residence in the hill ‘tracts, and 
constant visits to the hill villages. Khondistan may 
be traversed in winter with comparative impunity ; 
and I hope that the missionaries will endeavour 
to acclimatise themselves during -this season—for, 
without their personal presence and constant super- 
vision, the hill tribes are not likely to become con- 
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verts, and certainly will not remain so, should they 
be induced to profess Christianity ? 

Other characteristics of these wild tribes will be 
described in the account I have given, in subse- 
quent chapters, of each province I visited. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Te appearance, habits, dress, and other character- 
isties of the Khonds point out these people as de- 
seendants from the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country.* On the eastern side, Telingahs, Ooryahs, 
&c., have driven them from the narrow fertile belt 
between the mountains and_ the sea ; while on the 
western side of the Ghauts, the Gonds from Nagpore 
have encroached to the very foot of the hills. At 
present villages of both Ooryahs and Khonds are 
scattered throughout the wide and dense forests of 
Patna, Kalahundy, Jeypore, Kariall, and Nowaguddah. 
No Khonds, however, are to be found westward of 
Kariall and Nowaguddah. The spaee over which 
this wild tribe is scattered, extends from the nerth of 
the Mahanuddy to as far south as the river Godavery. 

Between these two points, the country is divided 
into forty or fifty petty principalities, ruled over by 
chiefs of the Ooryah caste. For although the 

* Hill's Reports, 1838. 
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“ Khonds, who inhabit only the mountain ranges, 
profess to be very independent, they in reality arc 
subject to these low country rulers, and, in one way 
or another, acknowledge a certain kind of submission. 
Sometimes, it is true, the tribes quarrel with their 
lowland chief, and then they literally 


“Rush like a torrent down upon the plains, 
Sweeping the flocks and herds.” 


On such occasions, the Rajah, or ruler, if he be 
strong enough, makes reprisals ; if not, he implores the 
British Government in India to interpose their good 
offices to allay the feud. The Rajahs, or Orissa chief- 
tains, pretend that they keep the Khonds under sub- 
jection, but I know that frequently the reverse is 
more nearly the fact. : 
These chieftains are generally uneducated men, 
devoid of all mental culture. They are exceedingly 
proud and haughty, claiming, I believe, justly, a very 
ancient origin. Many lay claim to a fabulous descent, 
and point to their coat of arms as indicating the 
animal or object from which their ancestors sprung. 
The Rajah of Goomsur, for example, had a peacock, 
another prince a snake, and a third a bamboo tree; 
and these cognizances are no small source of pride. 
But with all such childish vanity, these petty rulers 
are in truth an abjectly degraded class. Many, from 
early debauchery, -and the unbridled indulgence of 
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their passions, become completely imbecile. They are ~ 
generally surrounded by artful, cunning men and 
designing relatives, who promote their excesses in 
every way, in order the better to maintain over them 
an influence which they can turn to their own profit. 
It is not then surprising that amongst this class of 
men feebleness of character prevails. Nevertheless 
they are to be pitied ; they have not yet been taught 
the value of a moral obligation, and have never had 
the means of discriminating between good and evil. 
Born and bred in an atmosphere of vice, they become 
comparatively enervated before they have attained 
manhood. The welfare of the people committed to 
their charge is never allowed for one moment to in- 
‘terfere with their gratifications, however objection- 
able. 

From each of these rulers the State exacts an an- 
nual tribute, varying from one to eight thousand 
pounds. Is it to be wondered that such men are 
generally unable to pay the demand of Government ? 
The State presses again and again for the tribute 
money, which has been allowed to fall into arrears; and 
if the delinquent Rajah, after due time has been allowed 
him, fails to raise the amount, the revenue officers of 
Government administer the estate until such time as 
the debt is paid off; but where the arrears are very 
heavy, and there is no hope of their being paid in the 
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~ usual course, then the estate is sold to liquidate the 
balance due, the Government usually becoming the 
purchaser. . 

I will, in a few words, sketch the history of the 
small Palatinate of Goomsur, because it was owing 
to the deposition of the reigning prince, and the con- 
sequent annexation of his country to the British 
dominions, that we first became acquainted with the 
superstition that formed so striking a feature in the 
native character. 

Goomsur reckons about four hundred square miles, 
one half of which is primeval forest, the other 
cleared and well cultivated land. In 1783, this little 
principality was ruled over by a Rajah named Vik- 
ramah Bunge, and from him a yearly tribute of five 
thousand pounds was demanded by the Government. 
It is almost superfluous to say that he never paid it. 
When at last the patience of the supreme power in 
India was exhausted, his estate was taken from him 
and placed in the hands of his brother, Lutshmunnah 
Bunge. ; 

This man had more sense than falls to the lot of 
ordinary Rajahs ; he called to his aid all the financiers 
of his little kingdem, and gave them virtual control 
of the revenue.- They in return guaranteed the 
amount due to the State ; and, so far as I know, there 
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‘there is reason to believe that the control exercised by 
the Native bankers, both over the Rajah in particular 
and the country in general, did not give universal satis- 
faction. Be this ag it may, the Rajah died in peace, 
and his son, Streckarah Bunge reigned in his stead. 

Most chequered was the career of this native 
prince. He viewed apparently with disgust the 
dominion exercised by the money-dealers, and threw 
himself into the arms of the priests. Under the pre- 
text of a pilgrimage to some holy shrine, he made an 
apparent abdication of his power in favour of his son, 
Dhunagi Bunge. But this was merely one of those 
mad freaks in which such fanatics often indulge ; for, 
after an absence of a few years, he suddenly returned 
to his country, and, without any just cause, expelled 
his son, and resumed the reins of government. 

Nor was this all he did; for no sooner had he re- 
installed himself in office, than he determined to sig- 
nalise his advent to power by an act of mingled bold- 
ness and defiance. He intimated his determination 
henceforward to pay no tribute money whatever, and 
thus magnanimously threw down the gauntlet to the 
paramount power in India. | 

This challenge did not long remain unanswered. 
Troops were rapidly poured into his country, and in 
a very short time this unruly Rajah was transformed 
into a private gentleman. It is impossible to imagine 
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any adequate motive that could have induced him to 
provoke the storm which he had no means of resist- 
ing; but the fact is, that these little potentates 
seldom, never perhaps, act under the inspiration of 
reason, but simply as impulse dictates; and the result 
is certain—they are defeated and dethroned. 

The supreme Government then resolved to allow 
this foolish man to meditate in retirement on his folly, 
and to replace at the head of affairs the ‘son in whose 
favour the father had previously abdicated. This was 
accordingly done, and Dhunagi Bunge once more 
directed the vessel of the state. But hewas as bad a pilot 
as his father, and altogether a worse man. Under his 
rule, crime succeeded crime, and anarchy and confu- 
sion were rife. The Anglo-Indian Government again 
interfered, and so serious were the charges preferred 
against Dhunagi Bunge that it became necessary again 
to depose, as well as to imprison him. 

Then came the father’s turn again, and for the last 
time; he was recalled from banishment, and re- 
mounted the throne, but, like other illustrious 
princes, he had in exile neither learnt nor forgotten 
anything ; and after a very short possession of power, 
he failed to pay the stipulated tribute, again revolted, 
again was overpowered, and subsequently was sent to 
expiate his crimes and follies in a distant land. 

Once more, the British Government gave the son a 
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chance of retrieving his past errors—released him from 
confinement, and reinstalled him as ruler ‘of Goomsur. 
In fact, this poor harassed district was in a constant 
state of oscillation between father and son, who alter- 
nately reigned and were deposed. The great disin- 
clination of the government to adopt the only alterna- 
tive of annexing the country, had led them to hope, 
almost against hope, that the repeated and severe 
lessons that had been taught both father and son 
would have had the desired effect of endowing 
them with a little wisdom. But Rajahs are past 
teaching. ; 

The first use the son, Dhunagi Bunge, made of his 
return to power, was to hoist the standard of rebellion 
and defy the paramount power to do its worst. 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat was true, if 
ever, in this lamentable case. With common prudence 
Dhunagi Bunge might have been ruler of Goomsur 
to this hour; for the extreme mercy shown him by 
the Governor-General, in so frequently pardoning his 
crimes, and replacing him in power, abundantly testified 
the desire of the Government to do all that was possible 
to preserve this little kingdom to its legitimate rulers. 
Of course all things have their limit, and this extrava- 
gant act of defiance was the last drop that made the 
cup of government indignation to overflow. A decree 
went forth for the complete subjugation of the coun- 
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try, and an adequate army was appointed for that ’ 
purpose. The Rajah determined on a fierce resist- 
ance in his mountain fastnesses, and thither he betook 
himself, calling upon his wild and warlike tribes of 
Khonds to aid him in maintaining his rights. : 

A large force, chiefly compesed of troops from 
Madras, was assqmbled under the command of Gene- 
ral Sir Henry Taylor. The Hon. Mr. Russéll was. 
named Political Agent, and very extensive powers 
were vested in him. -I was appointed to be his 
assistant and secretary, and took an active part 
throughout the whole campaign, which extended over 
two years. ’ 

The Rajah’s summons to his tribes of Khonds was 
readily responded to. Their great chief, and the 
foremost supporter of the Rajah at that time, was 
the Dora Bissye, who was regarded as the leader of 
the rebellion on the hills. By his able and wily 
counsels the Rajah was chicfly guided, and it must be 
admitted that he gave our troops very great annoy- 
ance. No doubt the war would have dragged on much 
longer, had it not been for the treachery of some of 
his own adherents, and the hostility of the bordering 
tribes. 

Tn a very short time Mr. Russell became acquainted 
with the names, connexions, and haunts of all the 
Khond leaders: but even then we should not have 
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been able to track them in their wild jungles, had 
they not been surrendered -by the tribes themselves, 
who, unable to continue the contest longer, sued for 
peace and forgiveness by delivering them up. A 
large number of the rebel leaders were executed ; the 
unhappy. Rajah was htunfed from place to place, and 
finally died at a little mountain fortress. The Dora 
Bissye became a state prisoner, and was alive only 
a few years ago at the Fort of Gooty, in Madras. 

He was a very remarkable man, and when he 
found the fortune of war so much against him, — 
escaped into the territories.of a neighbouring prince, 
the Rajah of Ungool, by whom he was subsequently 
delivered ip to the British authorities, on the con- 
dition that his life should be spared. All the objects 
contemplated by the Government were accomplished, 
and the whole country became part of the British 
territory. , 

The two years’ campaign was of unexampled severity. 
We had no knowledge of the country, were frequently 
cut off from all supplies,.and suffered fearfully from 
the pestilential nature of the climate. Hardship, 
privation and peril were the Jot of all who took part 
in this second Goomsur war. The casualties from 
the bows and arrows of the Khonds were not very 
great; but on one or two occasions they came in 
foree upon weak detachments of our troops, who had 
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lost themselves in the unknown mountain defiles, and 
then no mercy was shown—they hacked them to 
pieces. We lost in this way two European officers, 
who were accompanying a small escort down @ narrow 
mountain pass, where they were surrounded by the 
Khonds and slaughtered. 

On the termination of the war all the regular troops 
were withdrawn from the hills, and the tribes re- 
mained under the rule of chiefs, for the most part 
appointed by the Anglo-Indian Government ; hence 
we were in a favourable position, as these men had 
seen and felt our strength and power, and were likely 
to render us- substantial service. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue harassing operations to which I have referred in 
the preceding chapter first brought us into contact 
with the wild and warlike inhabitants of the table- 
land of the great chain of hills extending north and 
south from the Mahanuddy to the Godavery. 

These mountains are about two hundred miles 
distant from the sea, and from two to three thousand 
feet above it. They are almost inaccessible, and in 
1836 there was not a single tolerable approach known 
tous. We had to scramble up their rugged sides 
as best we could, and very weary work it was. The 
common bamboo, with the damur-tree, is found in 
profusion, and covers the elevations on every side. 
Partridge, peacock, jungle-fowl, and other descriptions 
of game, are everywhere met with; and the larger 
animals, tigers, panthers, bears, wild buffaloes, are 
numerous. 

When once the summit is reached, the change 
from the low country is very striking: The eye 
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beholds a vell-watered and open country of table- 
land, producing luxuriantly rice, oil seeds, turmeric, 
and sometimes large crops of dhall (a kind of pea) 
and millet. Of the science of agriculture the people 
know absolutely nothing ; they exhaust the soil with 
unintermitted crops, until the land is barren, then 
they abandon their fields, and clear fresh jungle ‘for 
future crops. 

The inhabitants of the Orissa range of hills are 
called respectively Khonds, Gonds, and Sourahs. 
The language of these three tribes is totally distinct, 
and the two latter are not addicted to the practice of 
human sacrifice, 

The Khonds bear tio resemblance whatever to the 
inhabitants of the plains. They are of a much darker 
complexion, strongly bronzed, and their language dif- 
fers from that of all the other tribes, and is not in 
the least comprehended by their lowland neighbours. 
I should imagine that they had been driven from the 
plains centuries ago by successive conquerors, and 
had sought a refuge in these distant hills; for though 
their language is a distinct dialect, there are words, 
having both a Telingah, Canarese, and Ooryah 
origin. 

“Indeed, there seems reason to suppose,” Lord 
Elphinstone has stated, ‘that these wild tribes who 
now inhabit the most inaceessible narts of the moun- 
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tains and forests are the descendants of the aborigines 
of the whole country. In their religion we find 
traces of the primitive elemental worship of the 
Vedas, before it was overlaid by the superstructure 
which now almost conceals it from our eyes, as well as 
from those of the generality of Hindoos themselves ; 
-and it would be curious if the impious superstition 
(human sacrifice), which we would now endeavour to 
eradicate, can trace its origin to the purer and sim- 
pler form of adoration which we have been taught 
to consider the ancient religion of India, as compared 
with the relatively modern mythology which has 
sprung from and overgrown it.” 

Much of this, of course, is mere speculation, and 
it may readily be conceived how difficult it was to ac- 
quire accurate information of the religion of a people 
who had no written language. Sacrifice is the foun- 
dation of their religion, and, saving a very few 
tribes, the Khonds generally propitiated their deity, 
always a malevolent being, with human offerings. 1 
am aware that a complete system of mythology has 
been devised for them, but much has been intro- 
duced of which the Khonds know nothing whatever. 

As a rule, they are generally active, wiry, and 
agile, while but imperfectly acquainted with the value 
of cleanliness. Every man carries an axe, and the 
far greater part of them a bow and arrow .also. They 
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have never adopted the matchlock, sword, or shield, 
which their Ooryah chiefs or Bissoi always carry; and 
this is the more singular, as these weapons are very 
superior to those used by the Khonds. They are ex- 
cessively devoted to liquor and tobacco. The fruit 
of the Mowah tree affords them a very strong spirit, of 
which they drink deeply, as well as of the fermented 
Juice of the feathery palm. 

They are passionately fond of hunting, and pursue 
the sport with an eagerness and ardour found only 
amongst people of the forest. Their hunting season - 
opens about April, at which period they burn the 
underwood and rank grass of the jungle, an operation 
which drives the wild beasts from their lairs to seck 
a refuge in the unburnt forest. While thus moving 
from one point to another, they are pursued by the 
Khonds, who are exceedingly expert at tracking 
game and running down wounded animals. 

The “following instance occurred to Lieut. McNeill 
when out bear shooting, accompanied by some Khonds, 
who had been rescued from sacrifice. He had posted 
himself in a favourable position one moonlight night; 
when a bear came up, but owing’ to the uncertain 
light, for the moon was not very bright, he only 
wounded the beast slightly ; it made off at once right 
ucross the rice fields in the open plain, with the in- 
tention of secking shelter in the neighbouring hills, 
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without allowing time for the adjustment, of the sight 
for a second shot. 

The Khonds had started at full speed in pursuit, to 
cut off the animal’s retreat to the hills; they soon — 
placed themselves between the bear and the hills, 
and then with axe in hand they resolutely attacked 
him, and literally hacked him to pieces in less time 
than it has taken to narrate this adventure. The 
axes used were certainly formidable weapons, but it re- 
quires more than ordinary courage to attack a savage 
bear with such instruments as these, by moonlight, 
and on broken ground, 

Ii, while hunting, an elk or other large game is 
wounded, the measure of his -“ gotteru” or slot is 
taken; they then have an admitted right to pursue to 
any place, either within or without their own boun- 
daries, until the animal is killed or captured. A divi- 
sion of the quarry is now made in accordance with 
well-established usage—so many portions to the 
‘hunters, so many to the villagers on whose land it has 
been killed, and not unfrequently the Rajah, or low 

* country chief, comes in for a share. In the event of 
any dispute regarding the identity of the pursued 
animal, the measure of the first slot is produced, and 
received as conclusive. 

During the hunting season universal drunkenness 
and revelry prevail. The men gather together in 
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little knots, and absorb their fermented juices until 
they are perfectly besotted. 

Their clothes consist merely of a few yards of 
coarse cotton cloth bound round the loins, ornamented 
with a separate piece striped ‘with red, and dangling 
down behind like a tail. Their thick black hair, wound 
round and round their heads, is fastened in front bya 
knot, over which is tied a strip of red or other cloth. 

In their hair they invariably stick three or four 
cigars, very simply formed by rolling a green leaf into 
a conical shape, and filling it with their coarse chopped 
tobacco leaf. 

It is only, however, when they go out to battle, and 
tribe meets tribe in hostile array, that they adorn them- 

“selves with all their finery. Then they swathe their 
hgads in thick folds of cotton cloth, with peacocks’ 
‘feathers waving in defiance, cover their bodies with 
picces of skins of bears or elks; and proud indeed is 
the warrior who can sport over all a couple of yards 
of red cloth. 

I once witnessed two tribes, each numbering about 
three hundred men, drawn up in battle array. On 
this occasion I prevented any serious results. They 
had already been three days engaged in the prelimi- 
naries of the fight, for many ceremonies are gone 
through “ere comes the tug of war.” 

Champions. froni cither side perform war dances 
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between the hostile armies, which are accompanied 
by offensive and insulting epithets, and each side 
challenges and abuses the other. At last they are 
sufficiently excited, and from words the dancers come 
to blows, A general mélée ensues, which is rarely 
attended with great loss of life, and at night the oppos- 
ing parties draw off to their respective quarters, only to 
recommence the strife on the following day. 

The Khond women are as scantily clad as the men. 
They partake of the prevailing weakness of their sex 
—-an intense love of ornaments and finery. Coloured 
beads are highly prized and generally used, as well 
as a rude and heavy description of brass bracelet 
worn on their arms and ankles. As a class, as I have 
said, they are far from good-looking, and their stan- ~ 
dard of morality is not, I regret to say, very elevat,; 
ed; hence arise endless quarrels among them. The 
Khonds regard the abduction of a woman by & man of 
another tribe as a common insult to them all, and 
unless reparation be made to the injured husband, war 
is declared against the tribe of the abducting party, 
and all who are more or less distantly connected with 
the disputants are drawn into the quarrel. 

Marriages are usually celebrated at the hunting 
time, and then in almost every village may be heard 
the sound of their shrill musical instruments. 

Many of their customs bearing on this rite are pecu- 
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liar. On one occasion, whilst taking an evening ride, 
I heard loud cries proceeding from a village close at 
hand. Fearing some serious quarrel, I rode to the 
spot, and there I saw a man bearing away upon his 
back something enveloped in an ample covering of 
scarlet cloth ; he was surrounded by twenty or thirty 
young fellows, and by them protected from the despe- 
rate attacks made on him by a party of young women. 
On seeking an explanation of this novel scene, I was 
told that the man had just been married, and his pre- 
cious burthen was his blooming bride, whom he was 
conveying to his own village. Her youthful friends, 
as it appears is the custom, “were. seeking to regain 
possession of her, and- hurled stonés and bamboos at 
the head of the devoted bridegroom, until he reached 
the confines of his own village. Then the tables were 
turned, the bride was fairly won, and off her young 
friends scampered, screaming and laughing, but not 
relaxing their speed until they reached their own 
village. 

The Khonds are firm believers in magic, and fre- 
quently attribute death or misfortune of any kind to 
enchantment. They believe that witches have the 
faculty of transforming themselves into tigers, and are 
then called “Pulta Bag.” This belief is very 
similar to the superstition of the peasants of Nor- 
mandy or Brittany, who imagine that certain people 
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have power to change themselves into wolves, and 
very often have so changed themselves for the pur- 
pose of frightening others and doing mischief. I had 
heard often of these “Pulta Bags,” and one example 
came under my own observation. 

Whilst examining some magisterial cases, I ob- 
served a crowd approaching with two women in front, 
guarded by three or four armed men. In due time 
they were brought before me, and charged by a 
Beniah (one of a tribe of Khonds inhabiting the 
slopes of the mountains) with having transformed 
themselves into tigers, and killed and carried off his 
son. His story was :—~ 

“TI went in the*evening to. the jungle near my 
village accompanied by my son, to gather fire-wood. 
We were engaged in doing so when a tiger sprung 
upon my son and carried him off. I pursued, shout- 
ing and making as much noise as I could, when sud- 
denly, on turning the shoulder of a rock, I saw these 
two women standing on the top of it. The thing was 
now clear—the Pulta Bag, alarmed at my shouts and 
close pursuit, concealed the body of my son and re- 
sumed their original shape. I took them prisoners to 
my village, where they confessed to what I now 
charge them with. Here they are, ask them.” 

I did so, and to my surprise both women acknow- 
Jedged that the Beniah Khond’s story was true—they 
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had killed his son, and had power to transform them- 
selves into tigers. Determined to undeceive the 
people as to this extraordinary belief, I told the 
women that I would release them on condition of 
their transforming themselves into tigers in my pre- 
sence, which, to the horror of ali, they agreed 
to do if taken to a neighbouring jungle. This I 
ordered to be done; when, seeing no mode of escape, 
they threw themselves: on the ground, imploring 
mercy and pardon, and confessing the imposture. 
They stated that they were poor, and lived by im- 
posing on the credulity of the villagers, who supplied 
them with food and clothing whenever they chose to 
demand it, in order-to secure themselves and cattle 
from their depredations in the form of a Pulta Bag. 
Some of the people were convinced of the imposture, 
but the majority were disappointed that the supposed 
witches were not burnt or drowned. 
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Kxond communities are divided into districts and 
villages. Each is formed of a union of the latter, 
and called a Mootah ; and these again, united, form a 
district. Their villages vary in size from twenty to 
eighty houses, well and substantially built, and in 
every way are superior to those of the low country. 
The timber used for building purposes is the Damur 
tree, which-is found in abundance in these mountains, 
and the axe is the only tool they use to fashion it 
into shape. They roof their houses with bamboo, 
and then thatch them over as thickly as possible with 
grass. The village consists usually of one long street, 
with a rough kind of palisade at either end. Clusters 
of villages are always grouped together, for the double 
purpose of defence and cultivation. 

Rice is their great staple, and these people bestow 
great pains upon its cultivation. The fields are 
formed in a succession of terraces, to which water is 
conducted with no mean skill. ‘Adjoining each 
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village, is invariably to be seen the common tobacco- 
plant, a rough, coarse, strong leaf, indispensable, 
however, to gratify the Khond appetite. It is re- 
garded by them as one of the most necessary articles 
of existence. 

Each village has its own chief, or Mulleko, and 
with him is joined an officer, called Digaloo, or in- 
terpreter, of the Panoo caste, a race most useful to 
the Khond tribes, though they regard them as greatly 
their inferiors. I shall have to speak of these Panoos, 
as the agents in the detestable traffic of human 
victims. They transact all business for the Khonds, 
who consider it beneath their dignity to barter or 
traffic, and who regard as base and plebeian all who 
are not either warriors or tillers of the soil. 

Districts again are governed by a chief of the 
Ooryah extraction, and named the Bissoi. These 
men are Hindoos, and are usually descended from 
some daring adventurer, whose fallen fortunes had 
driven him to the hills, where, with his band of re- 
tainers, he had been warmly welcomed by the moun- 
tain tribes, as the Khonds regard these Hindoo 
warriors as much more capable of ruling over 
them, and especially of leading them to battle, than 
any of their own tribe. 

They have no caste prejudices, such as obtain uni- 
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thing, but they do not drink milk, though they can 
assign no reason for their abstinence. 

Their implements of husbandry are very primitive, 
as they merely scratch the ground with a rough 
wooden plough, drawn either by buffaloes or small 
oxen. Their breed of cattle is very inferior ; indeed, 
the. worst I ever saw in any land. Sheep are ex- 
tremely scarce, but goats abound in every part of 
their mountains, and some descriptions afford very 
excellent and nutritious meat. , 

It was there, amongst these hill tribes, that we 
discovered, during the war, with mingled horror and 
surprise, that a system of human sacrifice, aggravated 
by the cruel manner of its performance, existed 
almost universally. This revolting rite had been 
handed down through*successive generations; it was 
regarded as a national and most necessary duty, so 
. darkened were their minds by the gross delusions of 
ignorance and superstition. 

In the hill countries of Goomsur and Boad, the 
human blood is offered to the earth goddess, under 
the effigy of a bird, in the hope. of thus obtaining 
abundant crops, averting calamity, and insuring gene- 
ral prosperity. . 

In Chinna Kimedy this deity is represented by an 
elephant, but the purposes for which the sacrifice. is 
offered are the same as in Goomsur. * 
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In Jeypore the “blood-red god of battle, Maneck- 
soroo” (thus they style him), is the deity whom they 
seek to propitiate by human victims. Thus, on the eve 
of a battle, or when a new fort, or even an important 
village is to be built, or when danger of any kind is 
to be averted, this sanguinary being must be pro- 
pitiated with human blood. 

Irrespective of the sacrifices offered by dive com- 
munity as a body, it is not an uncommon thing for 
private individuals to make special offerings on their 
own account, in order to secure the attainment of 
any particular object. 

Both the motive and manner of sacrifice differ 
amongst the various -tribes; the rite itself, however, 
is performed with invariable cruelty. The victims, 
called Meriah, must be bougkt with a price. This 
condition is essential. They may be of any age, sex,” 
or caste; but adults are most esteemed, because ” 
they are the most costly, and therefore the most 
acceptable to the deity. They are sometimes pur- 
chased from their parents or relations, when these 
have fallen into poverty, or in seasons of famine ; but 
they are most commonly stolen from the plains by 
professed kidnappers of the Panoo caste. 

These Panoos are base and sordid miscreants, who, 
without the excuse of superstition or ignorance, 
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fellow-men. Unfortunate people of the low country 
are decoyed into the hills by these miscreants, and 
then sold to the Khonds for Meriah sacrifices. Their 
guilt admits of no palliation, and no mercy is ever 
shown them when they are brought up for punishment. 

In some cases Meriah women are allowed to live 
until they have borne children to Khond fathers ; 
these children are then reared for sacrifice, but never 
put to death in the village of their birth; to avoid 
this they are exchanged for children, born under 
similar conditions in other villages. Meriahs are 
always treated with marked kindness, and are seldom 
subjected to any restraint. Money is rarely used in 
the purchase of Meriah victims, the price agreed on 
being usually paid in cattle, pigs, goats, brass vessels 
or ornaments, and sometimes in saffron, wax, and 
other products of the hills. 

The sacrifice, to he efficacious, must be celebrated 
in public before the assembled people. 

I may just allude here to another class of persons 
who are purchased by the Khonds, or procured by 
them for adoption into their families, as helps in 
household affairs, and in field labours. These are 
called Possia Poes, and are usually obtained when 
young. They run little or no risk of being sacrificed, 
and very often marry into the families of their pur- 
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chasers, and in the course of time merge into the 
general population. 

Of the manner of sacrifice in Goomsur I cannot do 
better than quote from the interesting report of Mr. 
Russell, whose secretary I was during the war; he 
saysi— 

“Tn the Maliahs (hill tracts) of Goomsur the sacri- 
fice is offered annually to Tado Pennor, the earth god, 
under the effigy of a peacock, with the view of pro- 
pitiating the.deity to grant favourable crops. The 
Zani, or priest, who may be of any caste, officiates 
at the sacrifice, but he performs the ‘ Pooga’ (offering 
of flowers, incense, &c.) to the idol, through the me- 
dium of the Zoomba, who must be a Khond boy 
under seven years of age, and who is fed and clothed 
at the public expense, eats alone, and is subjected to 
no act deemed impure. , 

“For a month prior to the sacrifice, there is much 
feasting, intoxication, and dancing round the Meriah 
(victim), who is adorned with garlands, &c. On the 
day before the performance of the barbarous rite, he 
is stupefied with toddy, and is made to sit, or is bound 
at the bottom of a post, bearing the effigy above de- 
scribed. The assembled multitude then dance round 

. to music, and addressing the earth, say, ‘O God, we 
offer this sacrifice to you; give us good crops, sea- 
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tim. ‘We bought you with a price, and did not 
seize you; now we sacrifice you according to custom, 
and no sin rests with us.’ 

“On the following day, the Meriah being again in- 
toxicated, and anointed with oil, each individual 
present touches the anointed part, and wipes the oil on 
his own head. All then march in procession round the 
village and its boundaries, preceded by music, bearing 
thevictimin theirarms. Onreturning to the post, which 
is always placed near the village idol, called Zacari 
Penoo, represented by three stones, a hog is killed 
in sacrifice, and the blood being allowed to flow into 
a pit prepared for the purpose, the Meriah, who has 
been previously made senseless.from intoxication, is 
scized and thrown in, and his face pressed down till he 
is suffocated in the bloody mire. The Zani then cuts 
a piece of flesh from the body, and buries it near the 
village idol, as an offering to the earth. All the 
people then follow his example, but carry the bloody ,, 
prize to their own villages, where part of the flesh is 
buried near the village idol, and part on the boun- 
daries of the village. The head of the victim re- 
mains unmutilated, and with the bare bones is buried 
in the bloody pit. 

“ After this horrid ceremony has been completed, 
a buffalo calf is brought to the post, and, his four 
feet having been cut off, is left there’till the following 
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day. Women, dressed in male attire and armed as 
men, then drink, dance, and sing round the spot; the 
calf is killed and eaten, and the Zani dismissed with 
a present of rice, and a hog or calf.. Of the many ways 
in which the unhappy victim is destroyed, that just 
described is perhaps the least cruel, as in some places 
the flesh is cut off while the unfortunate creature is 
still alive.” 

This, then, was all that we knew in May, 1837, of 
the sacrifice of human beings among the Khond tribes 
of the hill tracts of Orissa, on the Madras side. 

Mr. Ricketts, Commissioner at Cuttack, had sought 
for some information regarding this atrocious custom 
on the Bengal frontier, and received the following 
imperfect account. The Khonds supposed that good 
crops, and safety from all disease and accidents, were 
ensured by this slaughter. They considered it 
peculiarly necessary when engaged in the cultivation 
of turmeric. They very coolly reasoned as to the im- 
possibility of the turmeric being of a fine deep colour 
without shedding of blood. They said they would not 
knowingly sacrifice a Khond or a Brahmin; with these 
two exceptions, victims of all ages and colours, of every 
religion and of both sexes, are equally acceptable, but 
the fat are considered more efficacious than the thin, 
and those in their prime than the aged and the young. 
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dred and thirty rupees each, of persons of the Panu and 
Haree classes, who sell them as their own children; but 
as individuals of all classes are found amongst those 
rescued, it is evident that these miscreants steal them, 
and then sell them for slaughter to the Khonds. 

The children, after being purchased, are often kept 
for, many years. When of age to understand for what 
purpose they are intended, they are chained ; two 
had been years in chains; one so long that he could 
not recollect ever having been at liberty. With the 
exception of being thus confined, they are well 
treated. 

T was not successful in acquiring any reliable infor- 
mation as to the frequency of these sacrifices. One 
Khond, of about forty-six years of age, told me that 
he had witnessed fully fifty. Others equally old 
would acknowledge to having been present at two or 
three only. Victims are found in the houses of the 
village sirdars only, and mere ryots (labourers) are 
not permitted to slay victims—indeed, they have not 
the means, for a considerable expense falls on the 
master of the horrid feast. 

Very contradictory stories were told of the manner 
in which the ceremony itself is conducted. The most 
common method appears to be, to bind the Meriah 
between two strong planks or bamboos, one being 
placed across the chest, another across the shoulders. 
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These are first of all firmly fastened at one end; the 
victim is then placed between them ; around is passed 
round the other ends, which are long enough to give 
a good purchase—they are brought together, and the 
unfortunate sufferer squeezed to death. While life 
is still ebbing, the body is thrown on the ground, and 
chopped in two pieces between the bamboos with 
hatchets. . 

Some accounts state that after the performance of 
several savage ceremonies and feastings, the divided 
corpse is buried unmutilated. Others say that, as 
soon as divided, each person in attendance falls on, 
and cuts a piece, which is carried away to be buried 
in his own land. Several admitted that in Goomsur 
the victims were cut up alive; and though no one 
would allow that to be the custom on this side 
(Bengal), I believe it is at least occasionally practised 
~—for they acknowledge their belief that, if the body 
were buried whole, the benefit of the sacrifice would 
not extend farther than the lands of the person who 
found the victim ; whereas, if more widely distributed, 
the benefit would be proportionally extended. 

Such was the amount of our knowledge on this 
subject, which necessarily attracted the serious atten- 
tion of both the governments of Madras and Bengal. 
What measures should be adopted, and what agency 
employed for the suppression of the horrible custom of 
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human sacrifices, were questions frequently discussed. 
The dangers and difficulties attendant upon almost 
any plan were forcibly pointed out in the following 
report of Mr. Russell :-— 

“No one,” he says, “is more anxious for the dis- 
continuance of this barbarous practice than I am, but 
I am strongly impressed with the belief that it can be 
accomplished only by slow and gradual means. We 
must not allow the cruelty of the practice to blind us 
to the consequences of too rash a zeal in our endea- 
vours to suppress it. The superstition of ages cannot 
be eradicated in a day; the people with whom we 
have to deal have become known to us only within 
the last few months, and our intercourse has been 
confined to a very small portion of a vast population, 
among the greater part of whom the same rites pre- 
vail, and of whose country and language we may be 
said to know almost nothing. Any measure of coer- 
cion would arouse the jealousy of a whole race, pos- 
sessing the strongest feeling of clanship, and, what- 
ever their ordinary dissensions, likely to make com- 
mon cause in support of their common religion. The 
Bissois, the only people who could possibly be ex- 
pected to second our views, have only a few peons in 
whom they could rely on such an occasion. The 
great mass of their subjects are Khonds; their influence 
is the moral effect of habit, uot of physical power ; 
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and men thus situated cannot be expected to aid in 
the compulsory abolition of a custom which all the 
surrounding tribes hold sacred. Are the Government 
prepared to engage in an undertaking which, to be 
effectual, must lead to the permanent occupation of 
an immense territory, and involve us in a war with 
people with whom we have now no connection, and 
no cause for quarrel, in a climate inimical to the con- 
stitution of strangers, and at an expense which no 
human foresight can calculate ? 

“From all I have seen of them, I feel convinced 
that no system of coercion can succeed. Our aim 
should be to improve to the utmost our intercourse 
with the tribes nearest to us, with a view to civilise 
and enlighten them, and so reclaim them from the 
savage practice, using our moral influence rather than 
our power. The position we now hold in Goomsur 
is favourable to the purpose, and it probably is so in 
some places beyond the frontier also.” 

Tt was finally resolved that I should be appointed, 
both in a revenue and magisterial capacity, to Goom- 
sur, Sooradah, &c., with special charge over the Khond 
inhabitants of those countries. The experience I had 
gained during the war was likely to be most useful, 
and it was supposed that my information regarding 
the Khonds and their chiefs was superior to that of 
any one else who might have aspired to the same office. 
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I mention this the more particularly, as I have 
heard the propriety of the appointment called in 
question ; but I think the testimony of Mr. Russell, 
recorded in a minute of consultation, should be con- 
clusive, as he was the political agent during the two 
years’ war, and in reality the only competent authority 
to decide on the subject. The minute is as follows:— 

“Captain Campbell has acquired a knowledge of 
the country and people of the hill tracts in the 
Ganjam district, under circumstances never likely to 
occur again; and his local experience and personal in- 
fluence with the different hill chieftains give him an 
advantage over any other person who could be ap- 
pointed to the situation of principal assistant to the 
Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tr was in the month of December, 1837, that I 
commenced my first crusade against Meriah sacri- 
fice. The evil I had to combat had its root deep 
in the hearts of the Khonds; therefore, in the experi- 
ment I was about to make, it was imperative that I 
should act with the greatest moderation, and endeavour 
to persuade these mountain tribes peacefully to 
abandon a most horrible practice, which produced 
them no advantage, and, if persisted in, would expose 
. them to the danger of a conflict with the British 
Government in India, ~ 

I was escorted on my trip by a few Sebundies, 
or irregular troops, raised and trained by myself for 
this special purpose; they were bold and hardy 
fellows, inhabiting the villages skirting the mountain 
range, and consequently well inured to the climate. 
Fr-™ their youth upwards they were accustomed to 
bear arms, and were never so happy as when following 
the chase. Tigers and panthers they have often 
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attacked single-hinded, and the gallant deeds of their 
ancestors, as well as their own, had earned for them, 
from their rajahs, distinctive titles of honour. One, 


for instance, was called “ The Lion of War” (Joogar “* 


Singh), another “ Strong in Battle ” (Runnah Singh), 
a third, “ Swifter than a Lion ” (Poki Singh), and so 
forth. A few of these men ‘possessed a slight col- 
loquial knowledge of the Khond dialect, which was: of 
great use to.me. 

T also called to my aid the most influential chief of 
Upper Goomsur, a man of tried courage, whose 
services during the war had been invaluable. For 
these he had been nominated by the Government to 
the dignity of Chief ‘of the Khonds of Goomsur, and 
the high title of “ Babadur Bukshi” had been con- 
ferred upon him. Iwas intimate with this man, and felt 
confident that I could employ him as one of my most 
reliable instruments for effecting my purpose. We 
had been out on many. a skirmish together during the 
campaign, and I had formed a high estimate of his 
character, which was shared by Mr. Russell. His 
name was Sam Bissoi. 

With the shrewdness of character for which he was 
remarkable, he soon discovered. that his real interests 
were bound up with those of the Government of the 
East India Company; hence his great services and 
devotion. This chief acted, as most men do, from 
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motives of self-interest. Once satisfied on that point, 


- his time and labour were most zealously and inde- 


fatigably given. During the war we shared many 
dangers in common, and I believe he entertained for 
me feelings of personal attachment. 

I explained to him most fully my intended plan of 
procedure, and looked to him to prepare the minds of 
the Khonds for a free discussion of the question of 
human sacrifice, with a view to its abolition. Sam 
Bissoi, being a Hindoo, had no peculiar interest in 
maintaining this religious institution of the Khonds, 
although he was their chief. In truth, he cared very 
little about it one way or another. He certainly would 
never have moved a hand to abolish the rite at his 
own suggestion, but had not the least objection to 
help us to do so. Throughout my operations I can 
safely assert that I received from him the heartiest 
co-operation, and that he seconded my views most 
ubly, and with all the power he,.could command. I 
never desired to place him in direct antagonism with 
his Khond tribes; indeed, I took good care (and so 
did he) that they should be well aware that he acted 
strictly and exclusively under my orders, and that, 
had he failed so to act, he would have been severely 
punished. In this position, as it were, of compulsion, 
he was better enabled to sway his wild follotvers, and 
to win them over to my views. He never ceased to 
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urge upon them the necessity of obeying my orders, 
and attending to what I said. 

I do not doubt that he professed to them in private 
his sorrow at thus being forced to take a part against 
their wishes ; but as the war had not long terminated, 
and as the measures then adopted by Mr. Russell had 
been most rigorous, the old chief was able to illustrate 
and enforce his arguments by the terrible alternative 
of another display of the overwhelming power of the 
Anglo-Indian Government, should they obstinately 
refuse obedience on this important point. 

Through Sam Bissoi, and another chief of some 
note, but far less intelligence, named Punda Naik, 
I summoned all the chiefs of the villages and districts 
(Mootahs) of the Goomsur hills to meet me in com- 
pany with their Digaloos, or interpreters, at the little 
hill fort of Bodiagherry, where it may be remem- 
bered the Rajah sought refuge, and died during the 
war. 

I need not say with what anxiety I anticipated this 
first meeting with my Khond clients and their leaders, 
on the all-important topic of the suppression of a 
ceremony so dearly cherished and so deeply venerated. 
It is true that I was generally known, and not dis- 
liked by the people, and it had fallen to my lot to 
invest the respective chiefs with the mark of their 
rank. It was mérely a continuation of the ceremony 
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their former masters, or rajahs, had practised, from 
which we saw no reason to depart—hence, at the 
conclusion of the war, each chief received from my 
hands the turban, or insignia of office; they conse-, 
quently regarded me with favour, and I never lost an 
opportunity of strengthening the influence I had 
acquired. : 

‘At the appointed time nearly all the chiefs made 
their appearance at the spot named, accompanied by 
crowds of their Khond followers. There could not 
altogether have been less-than three thousand at this 
first council. I received them all in a manner that 
I knew would be gratifying to them, and we then 
entered upon our conference. 

I took my place under the shade of a tree, whilst 
the chiefs and many of their followers ranged them- 
selves, squatted on the ground, in a semicircle in 
front; the rest of the Khonds, smoking vigorously, 
were collected in groups around us. These were 
chiefly the young men of the tribes, who rarely take 
part in the debates, having full confidence in and 
respect for their elders. 

I made them a lengthened address through the 
medium of the two chiefs, Punda Naik and Sam 
Bissoi. I told them how painfully the English Go- 
vernment had been affected by the discovery of the 
horrible nature of the sacrifices they offered annually, 
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in considerable numbers, to avert the wrath of the 
earth goddess. I said that the time had arrived when 
this savage and impious ceremony must terminate for 
ever. I was not there to upbraid them with the past, 
but to inaugurate for them a better future. I hoped 
that they did not desire to remain for ever in dark- 
ness, and allow all other tribes to outstrip them in the 
race of intelligence and civilization. : 

I assured them that a new era had dawned upon 
them. They were no longer subjects of an ignorant 
Rajah, who took no interest in their welfare and hap- 
piness, but by the fortune of war they had become 
the subjects of the British Government, in whose 
dominions the revolting ceremony I had come to 
denounce not only did not exist, but could not for a 
moment be tolerated. I told them that the British 
Government was a paternal one, and regarded all its 
subjects as its children, no matter of what caste or of 
what colour—there was and could be no distinction 
between Khond and Ooryah, and whenever the life of 
one was taken premeditatedly, no matter whether by 
sacrifice or otherwise, then assuredly would another 
life be required in punishment. 

Was it not, I asked, their own rule?—head for head, 
life for life; was not this their universal law? And 
why should not this be applied to those whose lives 
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they took away in sacrifice? Were these sacrifices 
really necessary? I asked them. 

This I considered a most vital and important point, 
and I pressed it upon their consideration. 

I thought it better to confess that we, like them, 
had once sacrificed human beings; like them, had 
indulged in similar cruel offerings ; like them, ‘had 
believed that the judgment of the gods could only be 
averted by a bloody expiation and the slaughter of 
our fellow-creatures; but this was in days of gross 
ignorance, when we were both fools and savages, 
knowing nothing, and living a debased and brutal 
life; but we emerged from this darkness, gradually 
obtained light, and at last gave up for ever our bar- 
barous and unholy practices. 

And what has been the consequence? I inquired. 
All kinds of prosperity have come upon’ us since 
we abolished those sinful rites; we now possess 
learning and wisdom, and see clearly the great folly - 
we all committed. I told them that they must think 
of this, and, be certain that their real welfare did not 
depend, as they falsely supposed, upon the continuance 
of this ceremony of their religion. 

Putting aside ourselves, I continued, of whom they 
could not be expected -to know much, I asked them 
to look at their neighbours on the plains; were not 
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their crops as good and as abundant as those on the 
hills? Were not their cattle better ? Were they not 
as well off as any hill tribe ? 

And do they sacrifice human beings ? I demanded; 
yet nowhere can there be geen- stronger men or finer 
crops. 

I earnestly begged them to trust in my friendship, 
assuring them that there was nothing I would not 
willingly do to serve them. I reminded them that, 
as the representative of the British Government, I 
was empowered to speak with authority, and to 
promise, if they complied peacefully with what was 
now required, every favour it was in our power 
to grant. I entreated that they would bear in mind 
that I was not there to interfere with their religion ; 
that I did not come amongst them to subvert their 
faith, but exclusively to prohibit a custom unsanctioned 
by the laws of God or man; my only wish being 
that they might abandon such wicked and cruel acts, 
and, under the protection of the Government whose 
subjects they now were, enjoy the fullest measure of 
prosperity, and live at peace amongst themselves and 
with their neighbours. . 

In short, I may say that I used every argument 
calculated to make an impression on such minds. 

When I-had finished my appeal, I requested that 
they would discuss the subject of it amongst theim- 
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selves, and then communicate to me the result of 
their conference. . 

The assembly, which had listened patiently and 
calmly to all that had been said, then broke up. 1 
awaited their return with: much anxiety, a3 a com- 
promise had been, if not exactly proposed,’ at -Feast 
suggested to me, of allowing one sacrifice to take 
place annually, for the whole of the Khonds of Goom- 
sur. This of course was immediately rejected. 

The assembly again met, and after some _prelimi- 
naries, five or six of the oldest and most influential of 
the Khond chiefs came forward to express the senti- 
ments of the majority of the meeting, which they did 
with great self-possession and remarkable fluency, to 
the following purport : 

“We have always sacrificed human beings. Our 
fathers handed down the custom tous. They thought 
no wrong, nor did we; on the contrary, we felt we 
were doing what was right. We were then the sub- 
jects of the Rajah of Goomsur, now we are the 
subjects of the Great Government, whose orders we 
must obey. If the earth refuses its produce, or 
disease destroys us, it is not our fault ; we will aban- 
don the sacrifice, and will, if permitted, like the in- 
habitants of the plains, sacrifice animals.” 

It would be tedious to relate all that passed, and 
the long and exciting discussions which ensued, but 
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in the end the people were dismissed with orders to 
meet again on a certain day, bringing with them all 
the intended victims. The result was most gratify- 
ing, and far beyond my most sanguine hopes. At the 

appointed time, nearly one. hundred human beings, 
male and female, intended for sacrifice, were delivered 
to me. 

The assembly was again harangued by myself as on 
the first day, and subsequently addressed by several 
influential Khond speakers, who impressed upon its 
members the necessity of obedience to the orders of 
the State. 

The chiefs then took an oath peculiar to them- 
selves. Seated on tiger skins, they held in their 
hands a little earth, rice, and water, repeating as 
follows : 

“May the earth refuse its produce, rice choke me, 
water drown me, and tiger devour me and my children, 
if I break the oath which I now take for myself and 
my people, to abstain for ever from the sacrifice of 
human beings.” 

My sword was then passed round from chief to 
chief, as a mark of submission on their part, and of 
protection on mine. Presents were distributed, after 
which. I dissolved my second Khond Assembly, and all 
returned to their homes. 

Some chiefs of the more distant villages had failed 
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to bring their Meriahs, but seeing how their fellow 
chieftains. had acted, soon followed their example ; 
thus one hundred and five were, in less than one 
month, rescued from a cruel death. They were of dif- 
ferent ages. Many were restored to their relations 
on the plains; some were eagerly sought alter for 
adoption by handicraftsmen, and others were taken 
tothe low country. The civil and military officers 
took charge of a few, and I had twelve instructed as 
domestic servants, and to be employed as interpreters 
in our future intercourse with the Khonds. 

I saw the Khonds daily and hourly; I went to 
their villages and ingratiated myself with them as 
much as possible. I spared no pains thoroughly to 
master the cases in which I had to adjudicate between 
them, and was invariably guided in my decisions by 
a council of their own elders; thus it may be said 
L administered their own laws, and in this way ac- 
quired considerable influence. I allowed no favour- 
able opportunity to pass without a few words on the 
Meriah sacrifice; and as we gradually became more 
intimate, there was necessarily more freedom in the 
discussion. 

In any altercations between tribes, I always sup- 
ported the authority of their respective chiefs, and 
endeavoured in every way to conform myself to their 
usages and traditions, convineed that thus alone, in 
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the first instance, could I effectively obtain their 
confidence, and through that confidence the important 
object of my mission. 

I must remark that, although I'did most sincerely 
desire to refrain from the exercise, as much as pos- 
sible, of any other influence than that of persuasion 
over the minds and consciences of these wild and war- 
like races, yet that occasions more than once arose 
when it was necessary they should be reminded that 
I could use force, if unhappily the exercise of it 
became imperative. I was willing and most anxious 
on every other point to grant them all the conces- 
sions they desired, but on the one great question it 
was all-important that I should remain firm. 

For four years I continued unceasingly to watch 
over them, visiting them in their mountain home 
once, and sometimes twice a year, during which 
visits I greatly strengthened the influence I had 
previously acquired. All matters which to them 
appeared important were then brought before me and 
settled. In all their most serious quarrels, not exclud- 
ing blood feuds, I acted as their arbitrator ; and was 
very frequently called upon to adjust their family 
disputes, in which I must say the weaker, as I may 
not call them far, sex bore the most prominent part. 
I readily, and always with real pleasure, joined their 
hunting parties ; and few, who have no experience of 
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hill tribes, can estimate the vast amount of inffhence 
this simple act inspired. 

I often received visits from them at my residence 
on the plains, as it was my wish they should mix 
freely with their lowland neighbours, as a means 
towards their civilization. Accordingly, I removed 
every impediment to their attending the fairs in the 
low country, and attracted as many as possible to 
visit them. In time they came in large numbers, 
and I took care at first that they should be protected 
against deceptions ; but such precautions were soon 
found to be superfluous, for the mountaineers became 
expert bargainers, and were quite able to take care 
of themselves. 

I instituted a strict search after kidnappers, and 
apprehended three notorious offenders, who were 
brought to trial and imprisoned. 

I recommended the construction of a road through 
the heart of the Khond country, as the first great 
step towards the civilization of the inhabitants; and I 
urged, with all the force I could use, the necessity of 
extending operations for the suppression of the 
Meriah rite, into the neighbouring principalities of 
Boad and Chinna Kimedy. 

My health had suffered much from personal expo- 
sure in these unhealthy regions, where a tree or a 
straw heap was very frequently my only shelter at 
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night® Though such make-shifts are not to be com 
plained of when on service in the field, they are far 
from agreeable in the ordinary routine of” peaceful 
duty ; but I was well repaid by the peace and repose 
which prevailed in the countries under my charge, 
and by the fact that in January, 1842, the Meriah 
sacrifice was at an end among the Khonds of. Goom- 
sur, though I -did not pretend to have eradicated all 
' inclination for the rite.from the minds of these wild 
people. ” 

Thus terminated what I may designate as my first 
campaign, with the special object of conquering the 
religious prejudices of the wild tribes of Goomsur, 
and extinguishing their atrocious rite of sacrificing 
human victims. ; 

I desire in all sincerity to speak with diffidence of 
my own exertions, and regret the necessity of such 
frequent and unavoidable use of the personal pronoun. 
But I may be allowed warmly to rejoice over the results 
of these five years of labour. The chieftains and their 
tribes were mf attached friends. A commencement 
of civilization had been made, more than one hundred 
victims saved from: a violent and bloody death, and 
the public performance of the Meriah sacrifice entirely 
suppressed amongst the Hill Tribes of Goomsur. 

In addition to this, I had carefully registered all 
the Possiapoes, or-serfs, who were in the hands of 
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the Khonds. These serfs are well-treated, and in no 
immediate danger; but as there is always a remote 
probability of their sacrifice, I considered it a wise 
measure of precaution to see them all, inscribe their 
names, ages, &c., in a list kept for that purpose, and 
then restore them .to their owners only on the secu- 
rity of the most influential and noteworthy chiefs ; 
and on the express condition of being presented to 
me, or to whoever I might: at, any time depute to re- 
present me, when I'wished to see them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Earty in the year 1842, the regiment to which I be- 
longed was ordered on service to China. I applied, 
through my immediate superior, Mr. Bannerman, then 
Commissioner in Ganjam, for. permission to join my 
corps prior to its embarkation for foreign service, 
Mr. Bannerman, in forwarding my application to the 
Madras Government, was pleased to observe—“ In 
submitting this communication, it may be permitted 
me to express my acknowledgment of the very valu- 
able assistance I have received from Major Campbell 
during the last four years ; and my regret should the 
exigencies of the public affairs in other quarters cause 
the temporary withdrawal of his service from this 
district.” 

I accordingly quitted Gapmsur, and had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting one of the most interesting coun- 
tries in the world. But as this book does not profess 
to treat of China, J will merely observe that I re- 
mained there until the war was over, and indeed for 
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some twelve months after; and that, in recognition 
of my services, I was so fortunate as to get a step in 
promotion, and to receive admission into the Order of 
the Bath. 

Captain MePherson took my place amongst the 
Khonds. This officer had some time previously pro- 
ceeded into the Khond tountry of Souradah, where 
female infanticide prevailed. He was accomparied 
by troops, and provided with elephants to carry his 
tents; but afew days—about twenty-five—sufliced 
to disorganise the whole party, who were driven back _ 
to the plains, and entirely prostrated by fever, which 
prevails to an extraordinary extent throughout the 
hills. : 

In 1843 and 1844 he passed a brief period, 
twenty or five and twenty days in the Goomsur Khond 
country, but did not penetrate into the interior, nor 
indeed was it necessary, so long as he intended to 
confine his operations to Goomsur ; for the Khonds, as 
I have stated in the previous chapter, had relinquished 
sacrifice, though they clamoured loudly (as they had 
done when I left them), at the glaring injustice of our 
tolerating the rite in the adjacent countries of Boad 
and Chinna Kimedy, whilst it was not permitted 
amongst them. In these provinces the Meriah sacri- 
fice was openly performed, and in several instances 
the flesh of the victim was brought from thence to 
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their fields by the Khonds of Goomsur. This was a 
sore trial to such as were sincerely desirous of adher- 
ing to their pledge. 

Captain McPherson conceived a strong prejudice 
against the man who had rendered the best services 
to the Anglo-Indian Government ; first to Mr. Russell, 
during the rebellion, and subsequently to myself, in 
inducing his tribes to forego the rite I desired to 
abolish. Apparently this officer had been persuaded 
by his native subordinates, in whom he seems to have 
placed too much reliance, that Sam Bissoi was foment- 
ing intrigues in Khondistan, and that his summary 
removal was imperative. The result was, that the 
Government was induced to sanction the deposition 
and banishment of this most deserving chief, and of 
several of the members of his family. From that 
hour, and a most evil one it was, there was no 
peace in Goomsur. 

In place of Sam Bissoi, a priest of Tentilghur, 
named Ootan Singh, was set up; and Captain Me- 
Pherson reported that this measure, namely, the sub- 
stitution of Ootan Singh for Sam Bissoi, had “ shed 
light and repose on the distracted minds of the 
Khonds.” But the very reverse of this was the 
fact, as the reader will soon see. 

Shortly after the banishment of Sam Bissoi, Cap- 
tam McPherson went to Calcutta, and was succeeded, 
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pro tempore, by Dr. Cadenhead, a most able and 
talented officer. The following is an extract from the 
report of Mr. Smollett, through whom, as Commis- 
sioner, it was necessary the Doctor should make his 
communications to Government. It is dated Septem- 
ber, 1845:— 

“Tn July, 1844, Captain McPherson proceeded to 
Bengal, on leave, and has not yet returned. His 
place was occupied by Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Caden- 
head, who took the Khond Agency on the same inde- 
pendent footing that his predecessor enjoyed. Mr. 
Cadenhead’s reports of his visit to the hills have re- 
cently been before Government. Of these it need 
only be said that, on visiting the Hodzoghoro Mootah, 
he found the Dulbehra, Ootan Singh, insulted and 
derided, without authority or power, and deprived of 
his lands. The Khonds, said to have been delighted to 
escape from Sam Bissoi’s tyranny and oppression, were 
again banded together under one of his relations, pre- 
viously held too insignificant for removal, and all 
expressed their determination to revert to sacrifice. 
The tribes, however, yielded to Mr. Cadenhead’s remon- 
strances till his back was turned, when they again 
rebelled, and the Bara and Atarah Mutah Khonds 
following in the train, announced their intention of 
returning to their superstitions, unless the people of 
Boad were coerced with themselves.” 
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The above is sufficient to show that a fatal mistake 
had been committed in deposing Sam Bissoi. I trace 
muéh of the mischief which afterwards occurred in 
the Boad country to this cause. It inspired the re- 
solute with a spirit of opposition, and the timid fled 
into concealment. Even Captain McPherson was 
dissatisfied with the new chief whom he had appointed, 
and stated, in one of his reports to Government, that 
this man, Ootan Singh, had so disgusted the people 
by his avarice, his want of courage, and his bad faith, 
that he was compelled to contemplate his removal. 

Such was the condition of the Khond Hills of 
Goomsur in 1845, towards the end of which year the 
supreme Government determined to remodel the 
agency for the suppression of human sacrifices, and 
to confer upon the agent and his assistants extensive 
powers. Captain McPherson was named agent, and 
early in 1846 took the field in the Boad country. It 
adjoins Goomsur, but is in Bengal territory. % 

He states that he found the Boad tribes more pre- 
pared than he had ventured to hope to adopt the 
required changes. Every tribe was pledged by its 
representatives, after the manner of the Goomsur 
tribes, to relinquish the Meriah rite; and as the pos- 
sessors of victims continued to bring them, with 
emulous haste, in seven days about one hundred and 
seventy were delivered to him. . 
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This was certainly a bright beginning, and seemed 
to be ripe with promise for the new agency, from 
which so much had been expected. Alas, a disastrous 
reverse was near at hand, for within one week of the 
delivery of these victims to the agent of the Govern- 
ment, his camp was surrounded by an armed mob of 
Khonds, who demanded and unhappily obtained their 
restoration. 

T feel assured that the agent was both misled and 
misinformed by his native subordinates, when he 
consented to surrender these poor victims to their 
barbarous masters. He states himself that “ it was 
the Rajah of Boad who prayed earnestly that he 
might have an opportunity of bringing the Khonds 
back to a right state of mind; also, that he, the 
Rajah, undertook to effect this,.and would give a 
solemn guarantee for their safety and redelivery, if I 
would make over the-victims to him.” 

This Rajah was a poor imbecile youth, utterly 
incapable of influencing Khonds or others for good or 
evil. His guarantee, if ever given, which he himself 
stoutly denied, was entirely worthless. Of this the 
agent soon had ample proof; for scarcely had this 
first concession of the surrender of the victims been 
made, when, flushed with such a success, the Khonds 
again attacked his camp, which was then retiring on 
Goomsur. They now demanded that this imbecile 
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Rajah, who was’ then accompanying Captain McPher- 
son—and whom the Khonds- supposed to be a pri- 
soner—should be made over to them. ‘To pacify 
them, a second concession was made, and the Rajah 
was sent back with them to Boad. 

JT have no wish to dwell upon these deplorable mis- 
takes of judgment, nor to bring odium upon any one 
responsible for them ; but I must say that I have not 
the faintest doubt that this rapid transition of the 
Khonds from a spirit of confidence and obedience, as 
evinced by the delivery of their victims, to one of 
distrust and revolt, accompanied by demands not 
unlike threats, was caused exclusively by the exac- 
tions and oppressions to which they had been subjected 
by the native assistants of Captain McPherson. 
Money was extorted fyom them, cooking utensils 
were forcibly carried away, and even the Rajah him- 
self was muleted of a pair of gold armlets. 

This lamentable state of affairs was necessarily con- 
tinued in consequence of the’ rainy season having 
compelled the withdrawal to the low country of the 
agent and his camp. It was hoped that when opera- 
tions could be renewed he would recover both the 
prestige he had lost, and the intended victims again 
in the hands of the exasperatod Khonds. 

But the plot thickened ; and, in addition to the 
disastrous state of things on the hills, a new revolu- 
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tion broke out, at the head of which was a man 
named Chokro Bissoi, nephew of the former chief of 
the Goomsur Khonds, and, as subseqnent events 
proved, a very clever and skilful leader. He had 
been living in the neighbouring principality of Ungool, 
but came from his retirement in this emergency, in the 
hope of replacing his uncle in power. 

Revolt was general in both Goomsur and Rod: 
it had spread so extensively, that when the cessation 
of the rains permitted Captain McPherson to march 
with the force at bis command into Boad, he found 
nothing but deserted villages—the people having fled 
to the recesses of their jungles, conveying thither all 
their grain and valuables, -Their villages were fre- 
quently burnt, and the densé jungles searched by the 
troops; but on several occasions: they met witha 
sharp resistance from ‘the Khonds, who made no signs 
of submission, although all their principal places were 
in military possession of the troops. 

Uniavourable as was this position for the agent, 
it was aggravated by the descent of Chokro Bissoi to 
the low country, a manceuvre which he devised, and, 
with a band of followers, skilfully executed. Once 
on the plains, he commenced burning and plundering 
in every direction, apparently in retaliation of what 
had been done in Boad by the Captain’s detachment. 

This critical state of affairs alarmed the supreme 
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Government; and they requested the authorities at 
Madras to depute an experienced general officer, with 
a sufficient force, to proceed to Goomsur and quell 
the disturbances. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, General Dyce was named to the command. He 
quickly marched into the disturbed district, and, 
through his judicious measures, tranquillity was so far 
restored as to render it possible again to renew 
operations against human sacrifices, which, from first 
to last, had been the sole object the Anglo-Indian 
Government had in view. ; 

The chief rebel, Chokro Bissoi was still at large, 
and roaming about Boad with a few followers, a nu- 
cleus of mischief, apparently, that it qeauired careful 
observation and a cautious policy to render innocuous. 

While these tronblous events were occurring, I had 
‘returned from China, and been’ employed in suppress- 
ing an insurrection at Golcondah, which was quickly 
put down. Very soon after this, I was informed by 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Madras Presidency, that I 
should probably be required to return to my old 
work in Goomsur. I mention this fact, which occurred 
in January, 1847, to prove that it is not true, as so 
often stated, that Captain McPherson was removed 
from office in consequence of General Dyce’s reports. 
The intention of the Bengal Government was con- 
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firmed no doubt by those reports, but that intention 
existed before the General had written a line on the 
subject. 

When about to return to the scene of my old 
labours, I took upon myself the grave responsibility 
of recalling from exile the chief, Sam Bissoi, well 
knowing that his re-appearance in. Khondistan would 
have the best effect upon the tribes generally, and 
tend powerfully to allay the excitement caused by the 
late disturbances. He ascended the Ghauts along 
with me, and it was affecting to see the reverence 
with which the people received their old Abba, as 
they called him, as he passed them on his way to his 
paternal propegty of Hodghogur. 

I have never had reason to regret this healing 
measure, of which I took. upon myself the entire 
responsibility. I Bélieve it was an act of justice to a 
meritorious and useful man, whose previous good 
service to Government had deserved a better recom- 
pense than disgrace and banishment. The Governor- 
General eventually confirmed what I had done; and 
thus my old and valued ally once more became the 
chief of a portion of the Khond tribes. He well knew 
how to govern these people, and how to make himself 
both feared and respected. His will emphatically 
was law, and in no part of the land were the tribes 
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dominion subject to his rule. His manner of present- 
ing his tribes was, for aman with his educational 
deficiences, most remarkable. He marshalled them 
always at a little distance from my tents, and then 
having arranged them in their order of precedence, 
he led them suecessively into my presence, in a most 
graceful and courtly manner. No Lord Chamberlain 
could have performed the office better. 

{ now found the Goomsur tribes in a feverish state, 
consequent upon the marching and countermarching 
of troops through their country, and their ignorance 
of what the Government intended to do. It was 
my duty to re-assure them, and to restore the confi- 
dence which the, late measures had weakened or 
destroyed. Having formerly passed many years with 
these tribes, I had not much difficulty in bringing 
them to reason. i learnt with ‘tnfeigned pleasure 
that no public performance of the Meriah rite had 
taken place since I had left them, and I could not 
discover that there had been any private one. IT 
believe they had remained faithful to their pledge, 
and I marked my approval of their steadfastness by 
the bestowal amongst them of several yards of a 
coarse red cloth which I knew they most highly 
prized. * 

We talked over the old question of the probibited 
rite. They did not suffer, they said, from its aboli- 
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tion amongst them, but at times they became impatient 
of restraint when they heard of sacrifices in Boad, 
Jeypore, and other neighbouring states. They hoped 
the Government would act impartially, and exact 
from others the same obedience it had required and 
received from them, 

This I readily promised should be done; and after 
adjudicating in all the disputed cases brought before 
me, I took leave of my Goomsur Khonds. Then -I 
crossed over into the Boad country, where peace had 
not been perfectly restored, and the surrendered 
victims still remained in the hands of the wild tribes 
of the district. 

The great feat, to be achieved hege was to get back 
the one hundred and seventy victims, and to restore 
confidence to the Khonds. , After late events they 
entertained a great ‘drehd. é the, visit of any agent 
of Government; having met with wnmerciful treat- 
ment at the hands of the native employés, they had 
retaliated so sharply that they feared severe punish- 
ment. Consequently they fled to their forests on 
my approach, and I could find no one to treat with. 

In this dilemma’ I was preparing to carry into 
effect such measures as I thought advisable to effect 
a reconciliation between the Khonds and the Govern- 
ment, when I was somewhat suddenly ordered to take 
the military and political control of an expedition 
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destined to depose the Rajah of the neighbouring 
principality of Ungool. 

The Government of India had resolved on this 
severe measure in consequence of the Rajah’s con- 
tinued insubordination and disobedience to their com- 
mands.’ I may state that in a semi-official letter to 
the President of the Council of India, I had, two 
months previously, pleaded as urgently as possible the 
Rajah’s cause, and said what I could in palliation of 
his conduct. The supreme authority felt, I presume, 
that resistance to their authority and commands was 
not to be tolerated on the part of this petty ruler, as 
the example might be contagious, and there were 
some twenty or twenty-five so called independent 
Rajahs in the same neighbourhood. An ultimatum 
was accordingly prepared and forwarded to the Rajah, 
intimating that if in twentydive days its conditions 
were not fulfilled, he would be considered as deposed, 
and his country taken from him. Of course it was 
never supposed he would comply with the terms of 
this ultimatum, and I therefore descended the hills to 
place myself at the head of the froops destined to 
act against this refractory chief. 

The force at my disposal consisted of two complete 
regiments of Madras Native Infantry, the 41st and 
29th, with some companies of the 22nd, and the full 
complement of Artillery. Colonel Ouseley, the 
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Governor-General’s Agent for the South West Fron- 
tier, was ordered to co-operate with me, and to place 
at my disposal any -portion of the cavalry or infan- 
try of the Ramghur contingent that I might desire. 
No one knew anything of the country against which 
we were about to proceed. It was said to be studded 
with forts well mantled with guns, and to support, a 
standing army of seventeen thousand coldiers. I put 
very little trust in these rumours, and felt very con- 
fident that my small army would give a good 
account of the enemy, wherever met or however 
strongly posted. I must not omit to mention that I 
took with me, from Goomsur, a small body of my 
faithful irregulars, or Sebundies, and found them 
literally invaluable. ; 

Early in January we marched from Berhampore, in 
Ganjam, and arrived on the borders-of the Ungool 
country on the 20th of January. I had issued the 
most stringent orders that no plundering or maraud- 
ing, the vice of native troops, should be permitted; - 
and I took care that the inhabitants of the country 
we passed through should receive the full value of 
whatever they sold. Still great fear was often 
displayed by the people, rumour having magnified 
my little army into a force twenty times its number. 
T had not more than two thousand fighting men, and 
four guns, and to my great surprise I marched this 
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force into the Rajah’s country without meeting the 
slightest resistance. It is true I came upon a 
wretched bamboo stockade near Huttui, on the bor- 
ders of Ungool, but it was not defended. 

Once in Ungool, I necessarily sought the most 
trustworthy information regarding the Rajah, his 
residences and forts, and the best means of approach- 
ing them. The result I will now relate. 

The Rajah, it was said, resided at the foot of a 
hill, in the most inaccessible part of his country ; his 
dwelling was not fortified, but defended by two stock- 
ades, erected on two hills that commanded the main 
road leading to it. .The works were reported strong, 
and guns would be requisite to reduce them. “In ad- 
dition to these stockades, there was a small fort 
erected on an eminence at Tikripurrah, and a new 
fortification, consisting of a gate with strong stock- 
ades, had recently been built near the Rajah’s resi- 
dence. There was also a new-gate and stockade at a 
place called Borokheta, 

{t seemed, then, that at last we were likely to meet 
some determined resistance. I resolved to open the 
campaign by an attaek on the fort at Tikripurrah. 
Thither we groped our way with all due precaution, 
till we came in view of this hill fort, which was said 
to be defended by two thousand men. Its situation 
was well chosen, on the top of a long narrow hill, with 
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a commanding range on the spall plain below, over 
which any attacking force must: march. 

The gans were soon loaded and in position, and I 
advanced with a portion of the 41st regiment up the 
face of the hill to the centre of.thefort. The enemy 
appeared taken by surprise, and offered no resistance ; 
they fled in a crowd, exchanged a few shots in their 
flight with our troops, but there was no “ butcher’s 
bill,” not so much as a casualty on either side. 

I found this, fortification tolerably constructed, 
and had it been resolutely defended, the place might 
have cost me much trouble to take. A strong wooden 
wall ran round it, and the interior was well fitted 
up. There were afew guns, and a large quantity of 
almost useless powder. I ordered the entire demo-, 
lition of this fort, and then marched onwards towards 
the Rajah’s own residence, 

To condense as. much as possible, I may say that 
in our advance the only impediments we had to 
encounter were those placed in our way by Nature ; 
and that, when we reached the Rajah’s dwelling, we 
found it as deserted as the stockades, or fortifications, 
that had been placed on the niain road for its defence. 
The villages were all empty, and the Rajah was said 
to havé hidden himself in the dense forests, and to-be 
attended in his flight by some of his seraglio, and by 
his commander-in-chief, named Sindu Ghur Naik. 
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I took all the. guns matchlocks, gunpowder, salt- 
petre, sulphur, and lead that were in the Ungool 
arsenal. Altogether I think I captured nine or ten 
guns of different sizes. 

It only now remained to hunt out the Rajah and 
his followers, and for this purpose I divided my force 
as judiciously as-I could, and posted detachments in 
positions where they were likely to be of most. service 
in arresting the fugitives. This important object was 
attained chiefly through the zeal of the retainers of a 
friendly and neighbouring chief, aided by my own 
irregulars; 4vho got upon the scent of the Rajah, and 
caught him when he was literally being carried away 
in the arms of some of his women. He could not 
- help himself, for he is a cripple; so he succumbed to 
the overpowering force of circumstances, and was 
brought a prisoner into my camp. 

His name was Soninath Singh, and he differed in 
no wise from. his brother potentates, whom I have 
already described. He was not an old man in years, 
but a complete wreck from the combined effects of dis- 
sipation and rheumatism, - 

A few days after the capture of this man, his chief ad- 
visers were cleverly caught in a large hole they had dug - 
in the thick forest, wherethey hoped to elude detection. 
They were surrounded by a body of my irregulars, 
who advanced upon them, gradually narrowing the 

yD? 
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circle, until they were able to seize and pinion them 
without any mischief being done. Sindu Ghur Naik 
was undoubtedly the moving spirit in Ungool, where 
he bore a bad reputation, and instigated his master to 
the course which ended in their common ruin. 

In less than six weeks from leaving Berhampore, 
the mission entrusted to me by the Governor-General 
was fully and perfectly achieved ; all the little forts 
were dismantled, the guns in our possession, the 
Rajah and his principal men captured, and the people 
had returned to their villages. 

Ihad no power to do anything with the deposed 
Rajah, or his chief servants, save to forward them as 
close prisoners of war to Cuttack, there to be dealt 
with as the Government might please. I did so, and 
T can now add that the Rajah remained a prisoner 
on parole for a few years at Cuttack, and died; and 
that most of his followers were shot down by a 
company of Sepoys while making an attempt to escape 
from prison. 

l received the thanks of Lord Hardinge for this 
service, and was at liberty to turn my attention to 
Boad and the sacrificing tribes. 

Before finally quitting Ungool, let me say that I 
(lo not. think its annexation to the British dominions 
any very valuable acquisition. It isasmall principality, 
in the centre of a cluster of little independent states, 
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and is separated from the Boad country by the noble 
Mahannddy river. It is hilly generally, with thick 
forests, producing that valuable tree, the saal, from 
which gun carriages are made, superior to any I 
have seen. No natural obstacles are insurmountable, 
as we had proof during this campaign, by carriages 
built of this timber. Iron is also found in consider- 
able abundance, and the different grains common to 
these hill tracts grow in the cultivated districts. 
There are a few valleys, fertile enough; but the jungle 
fever, which is very fatal, is seldom absent from this 
land, and no European constitution could endure a 
prolonged residence here. The rite of human sacrifice, 
if it ever obtained in these hills, has long ceased, and 
animals only are slaughtered. 

Of Boad as well as Goomsur, my Assistant, Captain 
Macviccar, had been placed in charge during my ab- 
sence, with directions to abstain, if possible, from all 
aggressive movements, yet to keep the disaffected in 
check. This he was enabled to do, and also to pre- 
vent the consummation of an intended sacrifice. 

A young girl had gone through all the preliminary 
ceremonies; she had been shewn to and accepted by 
the deity, and the day for immolation had been ap- 
pointed. Intelligence of this reached Captain Mac- 
viccar, who did not lose a moment in sending aid to 
the intended victim, by which means she was rescued 
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from a cruel death. Four of the Khond chiefs con- 
cerned in this outrage were captured, and remained 
as prisoners in camp until my arrival from Ungool. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Arter the termination of my campaign in Ungool, I 
proceeded to Boad, taking with me six companies of 
infantry and a troop of irregular horse. Captain Mac- 
viccar had been enabled to preserve tranquillity in 
this country, notwithstanding the attempts made by 
the rebel leader, Chokro Bissoi, to compromise the 
Khonds by some overt act of hostility towards us. 
The latter was prodigal of his promises if they would 
only join, him in resisting the Government; they 
might then, he assured them, sacrifice human victims 
whenever they pleased, without let or hindrance. 
Such a promise was precisely adapted to gain the 
devotion of the Khonds, and as they still possessed 
the destined victims extorted from the late agent, it 
cannot surprise any one if their position should be 
considered exceedingly critical. 

The people hésitated. They entertained a whole- 
some dread of the power of the Sirkar, or Govern- 
ment. During my absence in Ungool there had been 
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no attack on Captain Macviccar’s camp; indecd, 
he had been able to conciliate a few chiefs, and 
was thus afforded some means of communicating with 
the great body of the mountaineers and their leaders, 
who still held aloof from temptation. 

We were now on the eve of deciding the great 
question, whether the Supreme Government in India 
could or could not enforce its will, and effectually 
suppress the sacrifice of human beings in Boad ? 

Our success in Goomsur was a powerful means of 
co-operation ; for there was positive proof that the 
deity could not require human blood, as uninterrupted 
prosperity attended on those tribes that had long 
ceased to offer it. The war in Ungool was like- 
wise not without its effect. The tribes said, cunningly 
enough, if Chokro Bissoi could not keep his friend, 
the Rajah of Ungool, on his throne, how can he secure 
us the privileges he promises ? 

I commenced my work in Boad by a careful dis- 
tribution of the small force at my disposal, taking 
good care that private property should be scrupulously 
respected, and, whenever opportunity offered, I 
treated the inhabitants of these hill valleys with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. Captain Macvic- 
car pursued the same policy, and was within two days’ 
march of me with an adequate force, using his best 
endeavours to persuade the people that our mission 
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amongst them was friendly and peaceful. I sent emis- 
saries in every direction. Gradually, to my great satis- 
faction, the deserted villages began to be reoccupied, 
and as the advanced guard of the population were 
not only left unmolested, but treated with kindness, 
the great mass of the people soon followed. 

In about six weeks the chieftains were prepared 
to enter on the discussion of the real subject of our 
coming amongst them. 

I was always accessible to the Khonds and their 
leaders, and thought no time ill spent in argu- 
ing with them about their much-loved rite. We had 
council after council; at all hours and in various 
places; sometimes in my tent, but more generally in 
the open forest. Often my patience was terribly 
tested, for after an objection had been started, dis- 
cussed, and I hoped finally disposed of, some stupid 
chief ‘would raise precisely the same point again, 
and then we had to travel over the old ground and 
repeat all the old arguments. 

It not unfrequently happened that in these Khond 
Parliaments several of the leading members were in 
a state of intoxication; if they became boisterous, 
which seldom happened, their brother chiefs led them 
away; but most commonly they sat quietly enough, 
smoking and shaking their heads very gravely, as if 
they understood all that was going on. 
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For days and weeks these councils continued; and 
it was evident that we were fast gaining ground upon 
the native prejudices. I never omitted an opportu- 
nity of using any suitable argument to wean them 
from their detestable practice. I met with much 
evasion and much falsehood; and many intrigues and 
stratagems were resorted to to baffle my efforts. 

T have somewhere read that the Khonds were “a 
clear-minded and truthful people,” but from whom 
they could have inherited these rare qualities is to 
me incomprehensible. I found them just what I ex- 
pected barbarians to be—sunk in the depths of ignor- 
ance, superstition, and sensuality. Between the New 
Zealand savage, who regales himself on human flesh, 
and the Hill Khond of Orissa, who pitilessly immo- 
lates a human victim, there was nothing to prefer ; 
the one had not outstripped the other in civilization, 
nor had either (except in a few favoured spots) yet 
had the opportunity of emerging from utter barbarism. 
The Khonds are probably not quite so expert at a lie 
as their more civilized neighbours of the plains ; but 
regard for truth, for its own sake, they have none— 
absolutely none whatever. Like all savages, and, I 
might add, all Orientals, they require to be dealt 
with much more of the fortiter in re than the suaviter 
in modo. The utmost amount of persuasion and 
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conciliation i8 not inconsistent with firmness and 
resolution. 

It need surprise no one, then, to learn that I was 
successful, and met with the greatest attention, when, 
in the most plain, straightforward, and forcible 
language, I assured them of the resolution of the 
Government—by persuasion, if possible—but in any 
event to put down this most inhuman: practice. Ifa 
chief, as happened once or twice, was very refractory, 
and would listen to no reason, J found out his quarters 
and quietly surrounded his village with troops. This 
kind of argument was quite irresistible; there were 
no means of escape, and as after all no harm was 
done, we speedily became good friends again. This 
simple demonstration of physical force was sufficient 
to overcome his scruples; and necessity, a stronger 
influence than antipathy, converted an enemy into an 
ally. 

Thus it was imperative at times to threaten, and 
at times to coax them into submission. I went daily 
to their villages, and the trivial act of taking a light 
for my cigar from the first Khond at hand, gained me 
many friends. In fact, I omitted no opportunity of 
proving how sincerely I desired their welfare, and 
would forward it on the sole condition of the discon- 
tinuance of human sacrifices. 

It would be tedious to dwell upon my debates 
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with the Khonds. [I generally found a minority of 
hot-blooded youths, who were always for resistance 
and war; but when once I had won over the chiefs 
and elders of the several tribes, I knew there was 
nothing to fear from these impetuous young warriors. 
All important points amongst the Khonds are decided 
by the elders of the tribes, and from their decision 
there is no appeal. 

I visited every nook and corner of Boad, and some 
most frightful regions, reeking with fever, and quite 
uninhabitable by Europeans, were traversed, but not 
without my camp severely suffering. Still it was of 
the last importance that the work in Boad, where the 
Government had been checked and defeated, should 
now be thoroughly accomplished; that every tribe 
should feel that they were accessible, and could not 
be hidden from us ; above all, that we should satisfy 
those chiefs who first made their submission, and 
swore to renounce human sacrifice, that what had been 
exacted from them would be rigidly exacted from all. 
We had promised them this, cost what it might; it 
was necessary that they should see how faithfully we 
kept our promise. 

T remained, therefore, in Boad until May, an un- 
usually late period, and most unhealthy. To add to 
our comforts at this season of the year, the rank grass 
and underwood in the jungles are set fire to, in antici- 
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pation of the rains in June; and it may readily be 
imagined that the combined effects of the sun’s rays 
and the dense hot smoke of the burning forests, ren- 
dered the Boad hills anything but a paradise. Fever 
abounded in camp, and I was obliged to send numbers 
of men to the low country to recruit their health. 
Two officers, I grieve to say, died, and others had to 
seck in distant lands a renovation of life. 

Yet, with all these heavy drawbacks, our success 
was very great, and as I saw the chiefs of every tribe 
gradually wavering, and ultimately yielding to our 
determination to succeed, I felt that now or never 
was the decisive moment with the Khonds of Boad. 

Every chief successively swore to abstain hence- 
forth from,pffering human victims ; all pledged them- 
selves with the formalities most binding amongst 
their tribes; they swore upon a tiger skin, performed . 
unmeaning ecremonies, and vowed in the most solemn 
manner that they would keep their pledge. 

As a tangible proof of their sincerity, they delivered 
up every Meriah in their possession. Three of the 
victims, out of the one hundred and seventy formerly 
surrendered, had been cruelly slaughtered, in the vain 
hope of propitiating their deity, and preventing the 
success of our efforts. With these exceptions I got 
back all who had been redelivered—the total num- 


ber rescued in Boad during these operations being 
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two hundred and thirty-five. All these became at 
once wards of the Government, and their future 
welfare was in our bands. How we performed our 
task I wilkpresently state. 

When it is-remembered with what care these 
vietims are’fed, fostered, and cherished until the hour 
of sacrifice arrives, even at that supreme moment 
being regarded as something more than mortal, it will 
hardly surprise any one to learn that, so far from 
being grateful to us for saving. them from a cruel 
death, the majority appeared almost indifferent, and 
many betrayed great fear when told they were to go 
with us to the plains, as they knew not what lot 
awaited them there. Nothing else could have been 
expected from a class so ignorant; it only, however, 
required a very short time to reconcile them all to 
their new position, and to awaken’ a slight feeling of 
gratitude for the deliverance effected. 

T will here briefly describe one mode in which the 
sacrifice is performed in Boad. 

‘Three days previous to immolation there is great 
feasting, rioting, and dancing, and the most gross 
and brutal licentiousness. On the fourth day the 
Meriah is taken round the village in procession to 
each door, when some pluck hair from his head, and 
others solicit a drop of his saliva, with which they 
anoint their own heads, Afterwards the victim is 
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drugged, and then taken to the place of sacrifice, his 
head and neck being introduced into the reft of a 
strong bamboo split in- two, the ends of which are 
secured and held by the sacrificers. The presiding 
priest. then advances, and with an axe breaks the 
joints of the legs and arms ; after which the surround- 
ing mob strip off the flesh from the bones with their 
knives, and each man, having secured a piece, carries 
the quivering and bloody morsel to his fields, and 
there buries it. : 

It was now full time to quit the hills and yeturn 
to the low country. I was enabled to report to the 
Government the restoration of order and “tranquillity 
in these hills. The rebel, Chokro Bissoi, had been 
fairly hunted out, bitterly upbraiding the Khonds 
with having deserted him, 

I took a friendly leave of the hill chiefs, exhorting 
them to stand fast to their pledge, and to expect me 
again amongst them in afew months; meantime I 
assured them that I should always see them with 
pleasure on the plains, and gladly be their friend and 
counsellor to settle their intertribal feuds. I gave 
presents of beads to their wives and children. Thus 
terminated most successfully our first campaign in Boad. 

This success, and the rescne of so many victims, 
amply recompensed us for all the privations and 
sufferings we had to endure both day and night. I 


Ps 
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say night, because our sleep was too frequently dis- 
turbed by the hideous shrieks of the hyenas which 
abound in those hills, and the somewhat softer roar 
of the panthers. In the more unfrequented parts of 
the mountains this concert was enlivened by the 
unmelodious yelling of packs of wild dogs, attracted 
to our camp by the little fleck of sheep or goats 
which we were obliged to take with us for food. 
These precious herds, which kept us from starving, 
were jealously guarded, and every precaution taken 
to prevent their furnishing a stray panther with a 
supper, but, notwithstanding all our care, several were 
carried off. , 

One of my irregular guard possessed a fighting 
ram, which was a prime favourite both with his master 
and with all in camp. This ram, for safety, slept in 
the little tent which served as a shelter to his owner 
and several other men. Early one morning all were 
startled out of their sleep by a noise, as of a struggle, 
and jumping up, they beheld their favourite in the 
act of being carried off by a panther. In a moment 
they were in pursuit, and their shouts and cries 
caused the retreating brute to drop his prey in a 
small thicket on the outskirts of the camp. The 
body of the unfortunate ram was found cruelly 
lacerated, and his sorrowing owner and friends had 
no consolation left but to divide the remains, and— 
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the unpoetic truth must be told—eat them, for meat 
was very scarce in camp. A solemn vow of vengeance 
was registered against the panther, and executed in 
the following manner. 

Tt was as certain as anything could be that af dusk 
the panther would return to the thicket to seek his 
abandoned prey; accordingly the ram’s skin was 
stuffed with grass, and placed almost in the very spot 
where the panther had dropped him in the morning. 
Close at hand was an unerring shot, a trusty friend of 
the late ram’s owner, and a very brave fellow withal. 

Just at sunset, the panther was sighted on the 
border of the jungle, apparently meditating his best 
line of approach, which, having settled, he crept with 
stealthy cat-like pace till within a few yards of the 
decoy ; then sprang wpon it with a tremendous bound. 
With a low growl of satisfaction, he was preparing to 
carry off his prey, when the hunter's bullet sped true 
to the aim, and the ram was avenged! The dead 
panther was carried in triumph to the camp, but his 
well-deserved fate had not the least effect in deterring 
others from helping themselves, as often as opportu- 
nity occurred, to our sheep and goats. 

The rainy season was passed in the low country re- 
cruiting our health, and gathering information for 
our intended crusade next season against human 
sacrifices in Chinna Kimedy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Cinna Kimepy is a principality a little to the south 
and west of Goomsur, having about one hundred and 
twenty villages on the plains, which are fertile. The 
inhabitants are for the most part Ooryahs, who lave 
frequently suffered from the incursions of the adjoin- 
ing mountaineers (Khonds), whose savage valour, 
generally obtained for them an easy victory—while, 
in case of a reverse, their fastnesses received them, 
and their impenctrable jungles afforded a sccure 
retreat. 

The late Rajah was accused of tyrannical conduct 
by the Khond tribes who professed allegiance to him, . 
and they invaded and devastated the low country, 
carrying the Rajah and his three sons captives to 
their mountains. After some time, the old man was 
ransomed for a considerable sum, and his son, the 
present Rajah, released, because he was supposed to 
be at enmity with his father. From this it will be 


apparent that the low country Rajals are most un- 
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willing to risk a collision with the hill tribes, which 
was an important fact to be borne in mind in our 
attempts to suppress human sacrifice. There must 
necessarily be a good understanding bet:veen the 
chiefs and us, but I could not sanction any proceeding 
tending to excite animosity in the Khonds against 
‘their Rajahs, -for being aiders and abettors in our 
plans to extirpate their long-cherished rite. 

The Khond Maliahs of Chinna Kimedy comprise 
a portion of the chain of mountains in continuation of 
those of Boad and Goomsur, both of which it adjoins. 
The inhabitants are essentially of the same stock, and 
their tribal divisions very similar. The Khond chicfs 
of villages and Mootas are termed Maji, instead’ 
of Mulliko as in Goomsur, or Khonro as in 
Boad, and the chiefs of districts Patur instead‘ of 
Bissoi. 

The sacrifice in Chinna Kimedy is not offered to 
the earth alone, as in Goomsur and Boad, but to a 
number of deities, whose power is easential to life and 
happiness; of these Manicksoro, god of war, 
Boro Penoo, the great god, Zaro Penoo, the sun 
god, hold the chief place. The time of sacrifice is a 
time of excessive revelry, in which the women share. 
In some districts the victim, after certain ceremonies, 
is flung violently to the ground, and held or bound 
down while the flesh is cut off piece-meal. The 
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shreds thus procured aye afterwards buried in their © 
fields. 

Several of the most inaccessible tribes have never 
acknowledged the authority of the Rajah, and gene- 
rally the sacrificing Khonds of Chinna Kimedy do not 
visit the plains to attend the fairs, as do those of 
Goomsur and Boad, but dispose of their turmeric, 
their sole article of: baitter, for salt, cloth, or brass 
vessels, to traders from the plains, who are also very 
frequently professed kidnappers. 

Considering ‘the character given of the people, it 
was by no means‘improbable that resistance might be 
attempted, and, from our ignorance of them and of 
their country, the enterprise was an arduous one. 
It was therefore rina to eas for all contin- 
gencies. 

Nothing but the etnies necessity would have 
- induced me in” this: goGd'work to use force, but I 
felt satisfied that tlie resolute expression of the will 
of Government, with the assumption of a determined 
attitude, which would declare more plainly than words 
the fruitlessness of all attempts at opposition, was at 
once the most mercifal and most effectual ia of 
accomplishing our object 

I solicited the Governor-General’s sanction to my 
proposed plan of operations, and it was conveyed to 
me as follows : 
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“ Having every confidence in your experience and 
Judgment, the Governor-General in council is pleased 
to authorise you to proseeute your measures in such a 
manner as may from time to time appear to you to be 
most expedient, keeping the Government constantly 
informed of your proceedings and progress. His 
Lordship is happy to remark that you are fully sen- 
sible of the desire of the Government that every 
method of persuasion shall be tried before having 
any recourse to force. Your camp and that of your 
assistant should be accompanied by at least a full 
company of regular infantry, and may be supported 
by the near neighbourhood of another, as suggested in 
your letter ; and you should carefully avoid exposing 
yourself even to temporary discomfiture by employing 
a force on any occasion not sufficiently strong for 
every purpose. If you are resisted, and recourse tu 
arms becomes unavoidable, the operations must be of 
so decisive a nature as to prevent the possibility of a 
protracted struggle.” 

Having made every advisable preparation, in No- 
vember, 1849, I first entered the Chinna Kimedy 
hills. : 

The Khonds of Chinna Kimedy had been informed 
of my intended arrival, and they had plotted together 
how to turn me from my purpose. Finding all their 
stratagems in vain, and learning also that my camp 
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was actually in march towards their hills, they re- 
solved, as a last and desperate resource, on a gene- 
ral sacrifice of all their victims. This human holo- 
caust might perhaps appease their deity, who would 
then, it was expected, interpose and hinder my 
coming ; but at any rate, it would prevent the victims 
falling into my hands. Having learnt their intention, 
I pressed forward my march; and my ‘somewhat 
sudden appearance with an armed force saved the 
lives of the intended victims. 

I was fully alive to the necessity of proceeding 
with extreme caution on my first introduction to 
a wild and warlike race of men, who, of necessity, 
were prejudiced against me asa subverter of their 
ancient and cherished rite. I was sensible that any 
” false or hasty step might plunge me into war with the 
whole of these tribes. Horrible indeed would have 
been a warfare in these dense forests and almost un- 
known mountains, where the climate was not the least 
deadly foe we should have had to contend against. 

I had already conciliated and gained the confidence 
of Rajah Adikund Deo, of,Chinna Kimedy, and of his 
tributary Rognat Deo, Tat Rajah of Guddapore, and 
their subordinate chiefs. This was a great step, for 
without their co-operation I could scarcely have hoped 
to accomplish the object in view, save by recourse tu 
measures of severity painful even to contemplate. 
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I purposely avoided placing these rajahs at any 
time in antagonism with their hill subjects. I never 
allowed them to appear on the scene when the 
slightest coercion was needful, but confined all such 
acts exclusively to my own establishment; though 
following my invariable course of procedure, I em- 
ployed an intermediate cutchery agency as little as 
possible, and placed myself at once in direct commu- 
nication with all classes. 

j From the very first, I openly, and in the most 
plain and intelligible manner, proclaimed the chief 
design of my appeararice among them. Without any 
circumlocution, I told them that Government had 
sent me for the sole purpose of putting an end for 
ever to the inhuman and barbarous murders yearly 
perpetrated by them, and, if needful, to force the sur- 
render of all the victims held in their possession, and 
destined to die this cruel death. All their other 
ancient usages, I impressed upon them, would be 
strictly respected ; the Government being anxious to 
befriend them, and willing to assist them in every possi- 
ble way. If any were suffering oppression, f promised 
that redress should be afforded, and justice meted out 
with an impartial hand, but insisted that Meriah sacri- 
fices should be laid aside at once and for ever. This 
plain speaking was eminently beneficial. There was and 
could be no mistake in their minds regarding the in- 
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tention of Government, and the presence of my armed 
escortadded not a little to the weight of my declarations. 
The Chinna Kimedy Maliahs are divided into seven 
districts, each ruled by an Ooryah chief, or Patur. 
These are subdivided into Mootas and villages, and 
these are governed respectively by a Khond chief, 
styled Maji, as in the Maliahs of Sooradah. Be- 
tween these districts there is but little intercourse, 
owing to the feuds which are constantly occurring. 
In the secondary range of mountains the villages 
are far apart, and the valleys, with very few excep- 
tions, present a poor and barren appearance, contrast- 
ing, in this respect, most unfavourably with the more 
richly cultivated valleys of Boad and Goomsur. 
Water is less abundant than in the higher range, and 
the country is uninviting in every particular, the eye 
beholding only a succession of mountains, thickly 
covered with the ordinary damur tree and with 
bamboo. The upper range, or table-land, is more 
picturesque ; open valleys may there be seen in a high 
state of cultivation, and abundantly watered. 
Throughout these mountains, human sacrifice, or 
female infanticide, prevails, with the exception of the 
large and fertile districts of Sarungudda, Chundra- 
gerry, and Deegee, where, happily, though surrounded 
by sacrificing and infanticidal tribes (the same race 
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One of the most common ways of offering the sac- 
rifice in Chinna Kimedy, is to the effigy of an 
elephant, rudely carved in wood, fixed on the top of 
a stout post, on which it is made to revolve. After 
the performance of the usual ceremonies, the intended 
victim is fastened to the proboscis of the elephant, 
and amidst the shouts and yells of the excited multi- 
tude of Khonds, is rapidly whirled round, when, at 
a given signal by the officiating Zani, or pricst, 
the crowd rush. in, seize the Meriah, and with their 
knives, cut the flesh off the shrieking wretch as long 
as life remains. He is then eut down, the skeleton 
burnt, and the horrid orgies are over. 

In several villages I eounted as many as fourteen 
effigies of elephants which had been used in former 
sacrifices. These I-caused to be overthrown by the 
baggage elephants-attached to my camp, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled Khonds, to show them that 
these venerated objects- had ‘no power against the 
living animal, and to. remove all vestiges of their 
bloody superstition. ~ 

In the large district of Mahasingi of Chinna 
Kimedy, one hundred purchased individuals were 
found, several of whom had marks of irons on their 
wrists and ankles, showing that they had been fettered 
to prevent escape. Only fifty-four of this number 
were destined for sacrifice, the rest had been bought 
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as serfs, or for adoption (Possia Poes) either by 
the Ooryah inhabitants, a considerable and influential 
body, or by the Khond Majis.. When I was fully 
satisfied that no foul play was intended towards these 
serfs, or Possia Poés, I ordered their re-delivery, 
first taking a registry of them, and receiving from 
their several proprietors the usual security, together 
with a written agreement, whereby they were bound 
carefully to preserve and produce them when re- 
quired. 

Daily, and almost hourly, were these wild moun- 
taineers assembled in‘my camp. I wearied both the 
Khonds and myself: with every argument I could 
think of to induce them to desist from a practice de- 
testable in the sight of God and man. I recalled to 
their minds their own law of a life for a life, and 
challenged them to gainsay, if they could, its justice 
when applied to their own practice of slaying their 
fellow-creatures. I related at length how I had 
marched over Goomsur.and Boad, and had swept 
away every Meriah fom those countries, utterly 
abolishing'the revolting rite; how their brethren in 
these neighbouring countries had most solemnly 
pledged ‘themselves never again to sacrifice human 
beings, and how abundantly they had prospered in 
house and field since they had abstained from these hor- 
rid rites. [also very specially directed their attention 
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to the fertile districts of Sarungudda and Deegee, where 
no human blood is shed to propitiate a sanguinary god, 
and where the fields are as productive as their own. 

It would be tiresome to recount further details 
of our numerous interviews. I had not quite all the 
speaking to myself; for I invariably called on them to 
reply whether my speech was true or false, fair or 
unfair, and their general answer was, “It is true, it 
is just. Our fathers sacrificed and taught us to do 
so. The Great Government has sent a mighty chief 
to forbid the practice, and he must be obeyed, Let 
us then do as our brothers of Goomsur and Boad 
have done, and sacrifice buffalues, goats, and pigs, 
instead of human beings.” 

After many and long conferences, an agreement 
was drawn up, as in Goomsur, and the document 
signed by all the principal men present, certain bind- 
ing Khond formalities being observed to strengthen 
their pledge. It was.then delivered to me by the 
chiefs, who turned round, and addressing the assembled 
Khonds, called on them to “he true to the pledge 
which they had taken, not only for themselves, but 
for all. The chiefs were then invested with turbans. 
Presents of- small sums of moncy and strips of red 
cloth were distributed, my tent and its contents 
inspected with wondering curiosity, and the assembly 
broke up. 
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As may very naturally be supposed, when it is con- 
sidered that this was the first time they had been 
visited by any Européan, a considerable degree of re- 
serve was frequerftly evinced by the people. Groups 
of men, women, and children sat gazing on at some 
distance, fearful to enter the camp.” They had heard 
reports, spread by evil-disposed persons, that I was 
collecting Meriahs, for the purpose of sacrificing them 
on the plains to the water deity, because the water 
had disappeared from a large tank which I had con- 
structed, and that my elephants required, periodically, 
a certain number of victims to be served to them as 
food. ; 

No effort was spared to undeceive and conciliate 
all ranks, and to prove the honesty of our object in 
coming among them; and I am happy to think that the 
opinion entertained of us in the end was not unfavour- 
able. The strictest discipline was maintained in camp, 
and in no part of the country did person or property 
receive the slightest damage. 

Two hundred and gx Meriah victims were -rescyed 
in this our firs seasoa in the hill tracts of Chinna 
Kimedy; though I doyptrnot that many were hidden 
from us, or carried to a distant part of the country. 

From Chinna Kimedy I proceeded into the.Boad 
hills, where my assistant, Captain Macviccar, had 
been travelling for some time. 
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The entire abolition of the rite of human sacrifice, 
which so recently prevailed throughout the Maliahs 
of Boad, ought to be a source of sincere congratula- 
tion to all Christians. Not one drop of blood had 
been shed this year at the shrine of a barbarous 
superstition, nor the least disposition evinced to break 

* the pledge which the mountaineers had taken last, 
year. The whole of these hills have been traversed, 
and the same pleasing results exhibited in every 
quarter. 

It may be profitable to dwell for a little on the 
causes which have produced these most gratifying 
effects throughout the hills of Boad and Goomsur; for 
it appears to me of the greatest importance that the 
grounds upon which the suppression has been effected 
should not be misunderstood ; and there seems great 
danger of misapprehension here, judging from an 
article that appeared in the “ Calcutta Review,” in 
which a magnificent display of language was united to 
-a grievous perversion of facts. 

In the Boad country, we ought in the first place to 
be most thankful to God whose bountiful harvest so 
powerfully and mercifully seconded our efforts; and to 
Him, too, we owe the suggestive fact that during the 
year the Khonds enjoyed immunity from all but the 
most ordinary sickness. Next we may ascribe much 
of our success to the felt and acknowledged power of 
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the Government to enforce its will, which has al- 
ways been unreservedly and without the slightest 
compromise declared to the Khonds, wherever met 
by myself or assistant, and proclaimed universally 
throughout the country. ; : 

There was no cautious inquisition recommended, 
as formerly, but the glaring fact was dealt with as 
an enormity which the Government neither could nor 
would suffer longer to exist. I mention this promi- 
nently, because the success which has attended my 
labours in Boad and Chinna Kimedy conclusively de- 
“ monstrates the advantage of a firmer, bolder, and 
more decided line of policy than was deemed prudent 
in the days of our earlier connection with the tribes of 
these hills ; and I venture to assert that if I had met 
with the same support in 1838-39 ‘asI have since 
done, the good work of Meriah suppression would in 
all human probability have been as far advanced in 
1841 as it was in 1849. 

It could not rationally have been expected that 
moral persuasion alone—I do not, however, allude to 
that of the gospel—would or could with such rapi- 
dity convert a race of people shrouded in the grossest 
darkness from a superstition which for centuries had 
been riveting its chains upon their ignorant minds. 
I should indeed have been astonished if the prosper- 
ous results which have blessed our efforts on the 

K? 
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hills could have been attributed exclusively to the 
weight and influence of the moral reasonings we ad- 
duced. Sich discourses should never be omitted, 
and everywhere“and on all occasions impressively 
urged; but had we rested on our arguments alone, I 
fear we should have effected little good. Hence, in 
assigning motives for abstaining from their ancient 
rite, the Khonds rarely made allusion to the moral 
. persuasion that had been urged upon them, but laid 
marked stress upon the futility of all resistance, and 
the necessity of obeying the will of the Government. 

. [ have not alluded to the great precursor of civili- 
zation—the Gospelnot because I am insensible of its 
fitness for these wild tribes (who have no predilection 
for Brahmins), but simply because it is not within 
the province of the Government of India to introduce 
any agency of the kind. I -may, however, express 
the hope that in due season these poor savages will 
be visited by the teachers of a higher and purer 
wisdom than that of man. 

In this season, from Chinna Kimedy and Boad, 
three hundred and seven Meriahs were rescued. 
About one -hundred and twenty little children 
were placed under the care of the missionaries at 
Berhampore and Cuttagk, at the expense of the 
Government. The married. Meriahs, together with 
a number of youths. of the same class, were settled 
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in villages and set up as cultivators; others were 
apprenticed to different trades, and a few taught 
gardening ; about fourteen were placed under the 
protection of private individuals, and twenty-five 
enlisted in my corps of Irregulars. ‘The marriage- 
able females are gradually being married to the 
Khonds of the infenticidal tribes, and others of suit- 
able position, and are sought after as, being the wards 
of Government, from whem they receive a fitting 
dowry. For the unmarried females and very young 
children, an asylum has been formed at Sooradah, 
under the superintendence of steady matrons, where 
the young women are practised in, household affairs 
suited to their station ; and from whence, at.a proper 
age, the children are removed to the care of the mis- 
sionaries for instruction. 

The road which I recommended to be made into 
the Goomsur Khond Maliahs, by the Coormingia 
Pass, is in progress. One hundred and eighty-four 
miles of new routes, never before traversed by Eu- 
ropeans, were surveyed this season in the Khond 
country, and I recommended a road to be opened 
through the Goomsur and Boad Maliahs, to Sohunpore 
on the Mahanuddy, not only as facilitating, in a mili- 
tary point of view, the communication with Nagpore, 
but as opening up an easy line of road for the exten- 
sive traffic which is carried on by the Brinjaries, who 
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are the chief purchasers of the salt manufactured on 
the sea-coast of the Ganjam district, and which they 
dispose of in the interior. The moral effect on the 
Khonds of a well-frequented road passing through 
their country would be very great. 

Lieutenant Frye, an officer whose acquirements as 
i linguist were of the first order, laboured very 
zealously in the acquisition of the Khond language. 
He adopted the Ooryah alphabet as the best suited to 
express the sounds of this new dialect; and in order 
to facilitate the study of it by the Ooryahs attached 
to the agency, a vocabulary has been printed. The 
Meriah children at the mission schools at Berhampore 
readily understood and conversed with Lieutenant Frye. 

The Khond Maliahs, always insalubrious, were most 
prejudicial this season to the health of the whole of 
the Agency Establishment. My assistant, Captain 
Macviccar, was prostrated with fever, the consequence 
of exposure and hard work in these unhealthy moun- 
tains, and in the month of May, 1849, he was sent 
to the Cape of Good Hope for the recovery of his 
health. : 

I struggled hard against diseasc, but at length was 
obliged to yicld, and in the month of October follow- 
ing was ordered to the Cape on medical certificate. 

1 had again the honour of receiving the thanks of 
the Governor-General of India in Council, and the 
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expression of the lively satisfaction which His Lord- 
ship experienced in learning the full and happy results 


of my exertions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Previous to the events narrated in the foregoing 
chapter, I made a brief sojourn amongst the imfanti- 
cidal tribes of Sooradah. ‘These people never offer 
human sacrifices; their female infants are stifled at 
the hour of their birth, but they are not impelled to 
this barbarous usage by any religious motive. This 
practice is limited to a few districts in the hills of 
Sooradah and Jeypore. I frequently endeavoured to 
collect some authentic account of its rise and progress. 
It is not always an easy task, even in a civilised land, 
to glean from the more intelligent members of the 
community @ correct narrative of the origin and pro- 
gress of particular customs and observances which 
are rigidly and superstitiously adhered to; how great 
then must be the difficulty when we have to deal 
with a people whose moral and intellectual qualities 
are as yet undeveloped ! 

Tt must be borne in mind that these tribes are wild 
and barbarous in all their habits, retaining no traces 
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of a lost civilization, and only the faintest recollec- 
tion of ancestral traditions. They are not like the 
people of Rajahpootanah, who practise infanticide 
from well-understood and well-defined causes. I be- 
lieve that in Sooradah poverty is the sustaining and 
originating cause of this great evil. It is the plea 
which they invariably set up, combined with the influ- 
ence of long transmitted tradition. ; 

“From time immemorial,” they said, “we have 
done this thing—our fathers did so, we do as they 
did; we are poor, and we must follow their ex- 
ample.” : 

Such was always and everywhere the language of 
the Khonds of Sooradah ;: and it is a remarkable fact, 
that it was never -alleged by any one of them that 
they were moved to adopt this odious rite by motives 
of religion, or that their gods were in any way con- 
cerned in the matter. Several foolish legends were 
narrated to me. The following is that whicl? seemed 
to find most favour amongst them. eo 

In ancient times there was a man called Denko 
Mullico, who had four sons. Of these the three eldest 
begat eight sons each, and the youngest two daugh- 
ters. The latter failed to obtain husbands, and in 
consequence became too intimate with some of their 
cousins. This induced the brothers, whose sons were 
not implicated, to deprive the brother, whose sons 
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were, of all bis property. Having learned how their 
paramours had been punished, their erring kinswomen 
drowned themselves in a tank called Reda Bondo. 
Afterwards the elders condoled with the disgraced 
younger brother; and, concluding that their alienation 
from, and contention with him, had been occasioned 
by his female issue, they decided that thenceforward 
their female issue should be destroyed, and solemnised 
this determination by invoking their deities Poboodi 
and Boropennoo. Since that time the practice of 
female infanticide has been maintained. 

Such is one of many’ similar fables that are in cir- 
culation to account for the practice ; but, as I have 
observed, it does not really spring from any religious 
feeling, but is generally*the result ef poverty. ILow- 
ever, it is sometimes practised as a matter of con- 
venience ; for when a Khond of these Sooradah 
tribes marries, he is bound to give an equivalent to the 
wife’s father for her. This can be reclaimed from the 
father, who is bound to repay it in the event of his 
daughter deserting her husband for another man. 
Such a contingency not unfrequently happens, and 
the paramour then becomes responsible to the father 
for the equivalent he has been made to restore. 

Such settlements naturally give rise to endless diffi- 
culties and quarrels, which the people think to avoid 
by marrying women from distant places, for whom 
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they give a much smaller sum than for those of their 
own tribes. They pretend, moreover, to regard it as 
degrading to bestow their daughters in marriage on 
men of their own tribe; and consider it more manly 
to scek their wives in a distant country. 

How to find an efficient remedy for this most in- 
human crime has perplexed many sincere philanthro- 
piste. The Khonds asserted that they had tried, in 
obedience to orders, to discontinue the practice ; but 
that, nevertheless, their female children dicd, which 
they attributed to their having violated the solemn 
oath of their ancestors. 

It might naturally be supposed that the women 
would have gladly aided us in our efforts to combat 
this evil, but their conduct, when appealed to, indi- 
cated utter want of sympathy ; the strong yearnings 
of maternal love seemed dead within them, and they 
spoke most heartlessly, apparently without the 
slightest fecling, of destroying their female offspring, 
or of suffering them to die in obedience to their hus- 
bands’ commands. ‘ How could they support them?” 
they demanded. Consequently the little creatures 
perished by scores. Mothers, too, were apathetic, and 
did not want girls—poor, and could not support them 
—cruel, and glad to get rid of them. 

I endeavoured to remove from the minds of the 
men the prejudice against marrying females of their 
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own community, and promised that I would procure 
for them wives from amongst our rescued Meriah 
victims. I hoped that such a relationship would 
bring us into closer contact, and enable the agents of 
Government to exercise a b@tter supervision with 
reference to this prohibited custom. I knew that 
this system had been tried with a few, and had failed; 
but when greater numbers of Meriahs had become 
the wives of these Khonds, I felt confident that they 
would exercise a favourable influence, and become 
a check on the other inhabitants. ; 

When I asked some of the men why they remained 
unmarried, they replied, because wives were so ex- 
pensive. I showed them how the rearing of female 
children would render them muck cheaper, but I do 
not think that my argument produced much effect 
—for we all know with what tenacity impressions 
imbibed in infancy cling to us through life. 

I saw these rude people daily and hourly during 
my stay. I used every argument likely to carry 
weight, and illustrated my observations’in such a 
manner as I hoped would implant them in their me- 
mories. I urged on all the duty of desisting from so 
horrible a practice, and assured them most solemnly 
that it was not their simple assent to my reasoning 
which would satisfy the powerful Government whose 
representative I was, bit that the severest penalty 
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would follow a violation of the promise they had in- 
timated their readiness to make. 

I very forcibly insisted on the certainty of imme- 
diate punishment succeeding the offence ; as I knew, 
_ with savage tribes liite these, fear at first must ever 
be our chief weapon. Their minds were pre-oceupied, 
and though they professed conviction, I felt sure, ina 
little time after our backs were turned, that old 
thoughts and habits would gain the ascendancy ; and 
that nothing but the dread of our vengeance would 
restrain their disposition for evil in this direction. 

All the heads of families then signed an agreement 
binding themselves, under the severest penalties, hence- 
forward to rear their female offspring. 1 promised’ 
to revisit their country soon, and anticipated the 
best results from their being now satisfied that in 
future ocular demonstration would alone convince 
me that they had fulfilled their pledge. 

I tried: hard to establish a registry of the men, 
their wives, and children, but was compelled to 
abandon the attempt. On discovering my intention, 
the people fied in great alarm, asserting that they 
were sure to die .if I persisted in my design of num- 
bering them. 

Thoroughly to eradicate this evil, we must look to 
the diffusion. of sound useful -knowledge, especially 
amongst the.rising Beneration. Fear has operated us 
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a great restraint, end, as will hereafter be seen, 
has wonderfully abated the grievous evil. But 
permanent abolition cannot be expected from this,. 
source, neither would it be possible to deal with. the 
_ offence in the regular course of law, for no evidence. 
‘could ever be procured to insure conviction, and 
punishment, when inflicted, must necessarily be arbi- 
trary. : 

I considered, and so reported to Government, at 
the close of my visit to Sooradah, that until we 
should be enabled to fix the language and establish 
village schools, and to introduce other wholesome 
measures for the moral elevation of this people, the 
best and syrest méans of abating the mischief con- 
sisted in maintaining a constant intercourse, and pay- 
ing occasional visits, always insisting on seeing the 
female children, specially rewarding those who have 
preserved their infants; and punishing, in such a 
way ag shall mark the extreme displeasure of the 
Government, the chiefs of those villages where the 
relative disproportion of the sexes should be so great 
as to leave no doubt of the destruction of the females. 

Iwas fully aware how inadequate such measures 
appeared for the eradication of so prodigious an 
evil. Ihad bestowed all the attention due to the 
consideration of a subject 84, deeply ingeresting, and, 
after long and anxious thought, could dévise no more 

IL 
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hopeful remedies. Constant and vigilant supervision 
for the present seemed the only means of amelioration. 

Two French Roman Catholic missionaries visited 
these people some years later, and established them- 
selves at the base of their hills. By this time we 
were enabled to furnish them with the books prepared 
in the Khond language by Captain Frye, and with 
this aid they were soon enabled to commence teaching 
‘the children of those parents who would permit of 
their going to school. 

They had abundance of scholars from the low 
country, and I understand that they were very suc- 
cessful in making converts; nor is this surprising, 
as they did not require renunciation of caste, nor did 
they prohibit many of the old Hindoo ceremonies. I 
must confess that the zeal and devotion of these 
missionaries were beyond praise. They lived in a 
kind of hovel, thatched with grass, a poor protection 
from the sun’s burning rays; their food was chiefly 
rice, and of those comforts of civilized life to 
which in their native land they must have been ac- 
customed, they were totally, I may say, voluntarily de- 
prived ; for though such were obtainable, they would 
not have them, preferring to give the natives the 
most complete example of self-denial. They were men 
of very superior education and manners, and their un- 
wearied toil, their utter abnegation of self, and their 
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gentle bearing towards all, must-have extorted admira- 
tion from the warmest opponents of their creed. 

The manner in which these infanticidal tribes of 
Sooradah pay homage to a superior is very remarkable, 
and to a stranger alarming. They rush into the camp 
in a compact phalanx of from sixty to two hundred 
men, uttering shrill cries, brandishing their battle- 
axes, and circling at a run, they advance and retire 
in imitation of a fight, and at last charge straight at 
the dignitury ready to receive them, to whom they 
present their offering of rice, a few addled eggs, and a 
kid. They’ then scat themselves on the ground, 
with the chiefs and Majis in front, and business com- 
mences. 

When preferring a complaint, a Khond or Panoo 
will throw himself on his face, with hands joined, and 
a bunch of straw or grass in his mouth ; and I have 
more than once found myself in danger of a fall by 
the violent shying of my horse at the sudden appear- 
ance of three or four of these complainants throwing 
themselves on the ground before him. 

I never heard ‘of any tribe in Sooradah that put to 
death their male offspring, but I learnt from Captain 
McNeill that this occurs in some of the remote hills 
of Chinna Kimedy. The rite is practised in four 
districts, called respectively, Portya Desso, Soorah 
Desso, Thoomkah, and Korakah Puttah, in a manner 

L? 
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almost identical. Whenever a child is born, a priest, 
or Dessawry, as he is called in that part. of the 
country, is summoned, and consulted by the parents 
as to the future prospects of the new-born infant. 
The astrologer—for such is the pretended ayocation of 
the priest—professes in a'mysterious manner to consult 
the horoscope, and he also produces a kind of book 
(called Punjee), formed of dried Palmyrah leaves, on 
which are scrawled some sentences in the Hindoo 
character, intermingled with rudely drawn figures of 
mythical deities, demons, and devils, representing 
after their fashion good and evil spirits. Certain 
mumblings, and other ceremonies calculated to inspire 
the parents with a deep feeling of awe and reverence 
for the astrologer, are then gone through. An iron 
or bone style is finally inserted at random between the 
leaves of the book, and the fate of the unconscious 
baby is determined by the figure and words to which 
the style points. If the deity or sign thus capriciously 
selected represents good, the life of the little one is 
spared ; if, on the contrary, it forbodes evil, the krfell 
of death has sounded, and the child must die, else 
only evil will befall the family. 

Such is the award of the astrologer, who includes 
the whole community in the malediction which is sure 
to follow if the child be permitted to live. All kinds 

_ of evil must ensue to the whole village ; murrain will 
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decimate their cattle, and drought reduce to sterility 
their lands. The point of the compass from which 
would flow these woes is also indicated. Who 
could brave all this wrath ? / 

The living infant is then placed in a new earthen, 
vessel, the mouth of which is closed with a lid; on it 
are placed some wild flowers and a small quantity 
of rice. The vessel is marked with alternate 
vertical streaks of black and red, then removed to 
that point of the compass which the astrologer has 
indicated, and there buried. After this a fowl is 
sacrificed over the spot which marks the infant’s 
grave. 

"The only difference in these districts in their 
manner of practising infanticide is this, thatin Korakah 
Puttah and Thoomkah, the priests, or astrologers, 
are Khonds, and do not use a book at all, but pretend, 
by some rude calculation, to know the position of 
some of the planets, and to ascertain their probable 
influence. 

Tn these two last named districts, the child is 
wrapped in a cloth and buried, instead of being placed 
in an earthen vessel. The priests have, necessarily, 
great influence in their respective districts, and drive 
a thriving trade by practising on the ignorance and 
credulity of the tribes. Many years ago the Rajah of 
Jeypore, to whom these Khonds are in « certain 
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measure tributary, sent an official, a Brahmin, to 
endeavour to suppress infanticide in one of these 
districts. The Brahmin met a melancholy fate—he 
was seized by the Khonds, bound hand and foot, and 
thrown over a precipice forty feet high. For this 
deliberate murder, the district was fined one thou- 
sand rupees (£100) by the Rajah, an amount equal 
to the whole wealth of the Khonds; but even such 
severe punishment had little effect in lessening the 
prevalence of the objectionable custom. 
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Tuat the “dark places of the earth are still full of the 
habitations of cruelty” will be the first thought in the 
mind of every reader of the painful narrative in the 
preceding chapters of the present work, which illus- 
trate so strikingly the awful effect of ignorance and 
superstition on the human mind. The mysterious 
and still unsolved problem of the felt necessity of 
sacrifice to atone for sin, a feeling as old as time itself, 
will also recurto the mind, and many will ask again how 
it ever entered into the heart of man to conceive that 
God required a sacrifice at his hands, and that in no 
other way could his sins be washed out. Tt is un- 
doubtedly a deep mystery ; but the idea of sacrifice 
as a-means of atonement being once present to his 
mind, it is quite intelligible that the costliest victim 
should be selected, and that man should be regarded 
as the most acceptable offering. Hence we find that 
the practice of human sacrifice existed not only 
among the most barbarous, but even among the most 
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enlightened nations of antiquity. The oldest records of 
which we have any knowledge, the Hebrew scriptures, 
allude frequently to it, and it seemed most natural 
to the King of Moab, when consulting the prophet as 
to the best mode of pleasing the Lord, that he should 
offer to sacrifice his first-born in atonement for his own 
sins, ‘‘ the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul.”* 

I need scarcely multiply instances; the Scythians, 
or Tartars, Scandinavians, Pheenicians, and Britons 
practised it frequently. Of classical examples I will 
only refer to the sacrifice to Artemis, by the Taurians, 
of the Greek sailors cast upon their inhospitable 
shores, and the hecatomb by the Emperor Augustus, 
to Julius Cesar, of the three hundred citizens of 
Perugia. The waste of human life by the Roman 
emperors was as prodigal as is that of the King of 
Dahomey at a great festival. It had not the excuse 
and sanction of a religious observance in the majority 
of instances, and the amphitheatre received more vic- 
tims than were ever offered to Baal and Moloch. 

The extent to which this sanguinary practice took 
possession of the population of India, may be seen in 
their popular literature. 

That admirable Oriental scholar, Professor H. H. 
Wilson, published an able article “On the Sacrifice 
of Human Beings as an Element of the Ancient 

* Micah, chapter vi. 
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Religion of India,”* in which he refers to a legend in 
the first book of the Rdmdyana, wherein a great 
chief is represented as selling his son for a hundred 
thousand cows to the King of Ayodhyd, as a sacri- 
ficial victim. A similar legend is to be found in the 
Brahmana portion of the Rig-veda, from which I 
quote the following passage :— 

“ Tarischander, the son of Vedhas, was a prince of 
the race of Ikshwaker. He had a hundred wives, 
but no son. On one occasion the two sages, Narada 
and Parnada, were residing in his palace, and he said 
one day to Narada, 

« «Tell me, why do all creatures, whether possessed 
of intelligence or devoid of it, desire male progeny. 
What benefit is derived from a son ?” 

“ Narada thus replied— 

“<¢ A father who beholds the face of a living son 
discharges his debt [to his forefathers], and obtains 
immortality. Whatever benefits accrue to living 
beings upon earth, in fire, or in water, a father finds 
still more in his son. A father, by the birth of ason, 

. traverses the great darkness [of both worlds]. He 
is born, as it were, of himself, and the son is a well 
freighted boat to bear him across [the ocean of 
misery]. What matter the impurity [of childhood}, 
the skin [of the student], the beard {of the house- 

* & Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xiii., p. 96. 
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holder], the penance [of the hermit]? Wish, Brah- 
mans, for a son, for he is a world without’ reproach. 
Food, vital air, vesture, dwelling, gold, beauty, 
cattle, wedlock, a friend, a wife, a daughter are all 
contemptible: a son is the light {that elevates his 
father] to the highest heaven. The husband is him- 
self conceived by his wife, who becomes, as it were, 
his mother, and by her, in the tenth month, he is 
newly born; therefore is a wife termed genetrix 
(jéyd), for of her is a man born again (jéyak). Gods 
and Rishis implant in her great lustre, and the gods 
say to man, this is your parent. There is no world 
Sor one without a son.” 

This extravagant estimation of male offspring is a 
fixed principle in the Oriental mind, and prevails to 
this day in several nations, particularly among the 
Mahomedans of Turkey, the Hindoos of Hindostan, 
the natives of China, and the tribes of the Tartar 
Steppes. The corresponding depreciation of female 
offspring is well marked in these and kindred peoples, 
and, as a natural consequence, a woman is considered 
diy them to hold an inferior place in creation. To 
wwh an extent is this conviction carried by the 
Mongols and other Tartar tribes, that the females, 
from the highest to the lowest, are not permitted to 
eat at a meal, till the males of all ranks have satisfied 
themselves with the choicest portion of the food. 
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It is stated in the Actareya Brdhmana, from which 

I have already quoted, that the King, hearing this 
eulogium, at the suggestion of the sage who had re- 
peated it, prayed to the Varuna for a son, promising 
to sacrifice him tothat deity. A male child was in 
consequence born to him. But when reminded of his 
promise, he deferred the sacrifice from time to time 
by various ingenious excuses appreciable only by the 
Hindoo mind, till the boy, learning his destination, 
took to wandering from year to year, until he found a 
youth whom he bought of an impoverished father for 
a hundred cows, as a substitute. But the purchased 
victim contrived, by various devices, to delay his fate; 
and at last, by repeating verses in praise of peculiar 
deities, secured their interposition. A certain high 
official attending the sacrifice, who was blessed with a 
hundred sons, adopted the intended victim as his eldest. 
Fifty of the senior brethren did not approve of this 
promotion over their heads, which so excited their 
father’s anger that he cursed them; and all the bar- 
barous tribes, not excluding perhaps the Khonds, are 
said to be descended from the malcontents. 

‘This tradition is preserved to demonstrate the 
honour in which the offering is held, the great value set 
upon him by the deities, and the evil results that follow 
any attempt to show him disrespect by its evasion. 

In India, unquestionably, the sacrifice of human 
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beings took a strong hold upon the feelings of the 
people. The appearance of self-sacrifice was carefully 
kept up in the Suttee rite, which has counted its 
victims by thousands ; and, at the feast of Juggernaut, 
at Pooree, near Cuttack,.the devotees crushed be- 
neath his chariot-wheels were always volunteers, or at 
least supposed to be so. Murder, it is well known, 
absolutely became a religion; and the principal 
article in the creed of the Thugs was assassination. 
The fact is, in the East life has been too lightly 
prized, and too readily thrown away. The Thugs 
were not more cruel than other Asiatics; but they 
were never known to exhibit any remorse for the many 
murders they had committed, so completely had their 
superstition got possession of their better feelings. 

It must be a source of unfeigned satisfaction to 
know that this bloodthirstiness has ceased to disgrace 
the people of the East, as far at least as English in- 
fluence prevails amongst them. The rite of Suttee 
has been abandoned for nearly thirty years. This 
great revolution was effected when Lord William Ben- 
tinck was Governor-General of India, and will ever 
be regarded as the brightest act of his reign. The 
colossal chariot-wheels of Juggernaut have not rolled 
over a human victim for a quarter of a century; and, 
thanks to the late Sir William Sleeman, and a devoted 
hand of colleagues, the Thugs have been regularly 
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it is in out-of-the-way corners, and the victims must 
necessarily be very obscure. Sometimes, it is said, a 
stray member of the fraternity exercises his vocation 
on some of the rivers; and instead of strangling, he 
poisons his victim—but this is of rare occurrence, and 
in places not easily accessible to Euglish officials. 

It was not till long after Colonel Sleeman had com- 
menced his most successful crusade against the Thugs, 
that it became known to the Government that other 
forms of this sanguinary superstition, as we have al- 
ready described, were flourishing to a frightful extent 
in analmost inaccessible mountainous district stretching 
along the coast, part lying within the Bengal, and part 
within the Madras territory. Our little war with 
Goomsur, in 1836, may, therefore, so far be consi- 
dered fortunate, inasmuch as it first made the Govern- 
ment acquainted with the fact that in the hill tribes 
of Orissa there were two forms of cruel superstition, 
exemplified, first, in the murder of female infants, 
and secondly, in the slaughter of human victims under 
circumstances of intolerable barbarity, thus render- 
ing it imperative that immediate measures should 
be taken for the suppression of cruelties at which the 
human mind revolted. 

It was by no means one of the least important 
results of the mission with which I had been entrusted, 
that 1 was enabled to acquire more exact and reli- 
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human sacrifices than had been previously communi- 
cated to the Government. The report of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Russell, who had so ably conducted the 
war, and by whom, as I have stated, Government was 
urged to appoint me to the charge of the hill districts, 
is in general accurate, offering such information as his 
opportunities—and no European before him had en- 
Joyed greater—had afforded him the means of acquir- 
ing. The Khonds he classed amongst the most bar- 
barous tribes of India; and the country they inhabited, 
besides being as wild as its population, was reported to 
possess a most pestilential reputation. The people 
were brave and savage, and possessed nothing that 
would induce a prudent government to provoke them. 
Nevertheless, there were many sound reasons, both of 
policy and humanity, to influence the ruling powers to 
attempt to bring these wild people under British 
supervision ; not the least urgent of which was the 
abolition of those inhuman rites for which the Khonds 
had become infamous. 

One report, forwarded to Government House in 1841, 
and published ina more complete form in 1852, in the 
thirteenth volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, must have startled 
the members of council, who knew the Khonds only 
as a tribe little removed from utter barbarism. The 
author of this report represented the Khonds «as 
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a refined «people; overflowing with the most in- 
genions ideas, " This was very much at variance 
with the notorious fact that they were without a 
written language, and that their religious ritual was 
as simple as it was savage. Nevertheless, this account 
was exceedingly comprehensive; and it was quite 
clear that its author had taken a great deal of trouble 
in its concoction. 

One of its most remarkable features was the num- 
ber of deities with which the Khonds were said to be 
provided—a feature, however, which puzzled only 
those who had no experience of native officials, and 
who did not know that Asiatic subordinates are pos- 
sessed of resources, under difficulties, that throw 
the talents by which the Master of Ravenswood 
profited completely into the shade. Only let a 
sharp Hindoo or Mahomedan ascertain what kind of 
information you want, and that it will be for his inte- 
rest to procure it, and you may rest satisfied the 
supply will fully equal the demand. 

The mythology attributed to the Khonds of Orissa 
hy the author of the report I have alluded to must be 
considered marvellous, when their present state of 
semi-barbarism and gross ignorance is borne in mind, 
They are furnished with a pantheon in which there 
are deities of various degrees of power, in a kind of 
railway classification. The first class consists of gods 
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of rain, of new vegetation and first-frwits, of in- 
crease, of the chase, of war, called the Iron God (ex- 
actly as the Duke of Wellington was called the Iron 
Duke), and of boundaries; and they have a Judge of 
the Dead, to assist in their proceedings. The second 
class are composed of deified men, worthies of a primi- 
tive age, apparently too numerous to mention. The 
third class, sprung from the preceding two, are un- 
limited in number, but their chiefs are the gods of 
the village, of the hill, of streams, of the family or 
house, of the tank, of fountains, of the forest, of 
ravines, and of new fruits. 

These poor and ignorant people, according to the 
account here furnished, are not only rich in deities, 
but as marvellously rich in souls, every Khond being 
gifted with four, and very remarkable souls they 
are. No. 1 is capable of beatification; No. 2 is 
attached to a tribe, and re-born in the tribe in a 
manner impossible to be explained; No. 8 en- 
dures sufferings and transmigrations, sometimes 
quits its corporeal tenement, to hold communion 
with a god, and sometimes to enter the body of a 
tiger; and No. 4 becomes extinct at its owner’s dis- 
.solution. 

In another point of view they are still more to be 
envied, for their beatified souls enjoy immediate com- 
munion with all the gods, live with them, “ much after 
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their fashion,” and possess a certain amount of in- 
fluence as intercessors for the restoration of lost 
relatives, e . oA 
The form of worship must be something worthy of 
so extensive a pantheon, for every tribe ‘invokes the 
souls of deceased ancestors, in endless array, at every 
ceremonial, after invoking the minor gods. As we 
have already been told that these worthies are wn- 
limited in number, how the worshipper is to get 
through his ritual, if he does no more even than name 
his deities, it is impossible for me or any body else to 
say. In this religious observance, the author states 
that ‘the Khonds use neither temples nor images,” 
« remark, however, which he subsequently qualifies. 
In the course of my long inquiries and re- 
searches, I found nothing in the hill districts resem- 
bling the array of deities referred to in this report. 
1 had with me several rescued Meriah victims, whose 
*lives had been passed amongst the Khonds, whose 
ways were their ways, whose language was their 
language, yet not one of them had ever heard of 
this wonderful religious system, with its major and 
minor gods. Sacred images of the most barbarous - 
type are to be found in most villages, and of these 
the priests, as ignorant as the rest of the people, 
can give no intelligible account. Indeed, save at 
the time of sacrifice, when wrath is to be averted, 
M2 
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and their malignant deity propitiated by the offering 
of human blood, the Khonds are a most irreligious 
people. They rise early, smoke, go to their fields, 
and return in the evening, without performing any 
religious exercises whatever; and I am only surprised 
that in the list of deities furnished to the talented 
author of the essay I have noticed, a god of Drinking 
and of Dancing was not included. 

Bacchus and Terpsichore have their votaries 
amongst these wild tribes at pretty frequent intervals, 
and then the distiller plies a profitable trade. Those 
who can keep themselves sober join in the national 
dance, to the national music of drum and lute. They 
dance alone, or in pairs (men only), and the step is 
a shuffling one, the eyes on the ground, the arms 
close to the body, and the elbow at an angle with the 
closed hand. The dancer (sometimes two) advances 
in a line to a certain point, which, having attained, 
he holds up his head, wheels round, and returns the » 
way he came. Jn Boad and Goomsur the battle-axe 
is brandished during the step, but in other districts, 
Sooradah, &c., the dance is less warlike, the only 
accompaniment being the pipe, and sometimes the 
time is marked by the hand-clapping of the spec- 
tators. 

The festivities of the Khonds usually terminate in 
universal drunkenness, for which I have never known 
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them show the least signs of penitence or remorse. 
These orgies are evidently not regarded as displeasing 
to their gods, for no atonement is ever made for 
this oft-repeated offenee. I took especial pains to 
become acquainted with their modern idols, but 
never could ascertain that they had anything more 
artistic than a log of wood, sometimes rudely 
fashioned after the manner of some animal’s head, 
and only used on the occasion of the immolation of 
a human victim. 

It is also asserted in the paper in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, to which I have been allud- 
ing, that a priesthood exists, which in its organi- 
zation and labours corresponds with the elaborate 
system of idolatry provided for this semi-barbarous 
people. According to this narrative, “the priest 
much resembles the medicine man of the North 
‘American Indian, seeking to discover, by certain 
mystic arts, the cause of the malady he may be called 
upon to cure, which he usually attributes to the dis- 
pleasure of some god, or the magic of some enemy 
whrm the patient has offended. 

Aceording to this authority, there is a particular 
form of worship to every god, with particular tradi- 
tions respecting him or her, all of which are given in 
detail, as well as ceremonials for different seasons. 
These are as carefully described as if the writer had 
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lived the best part of his life in the Khond hills, and 
enjoyed the most perfect confidence of the leading 
members of the priesthood ; yet it is well known that 
his personal experience of the Orissa mountains was 
very limited, especially prior to his first voluminous 
essay on the Khonds, ostensibly reporting the result 
of a survey made by him in 1837, in Goomsur and 
Boad, at the close of the military operations in those 
districts which had been almost exclusively directed 
by the Hon. Mr. Russell, under the orders of the 
Government of Madras. 

In this paper, as in the later dissertation, there is 
the same elaboration of detail, though not to the 
same extent; and the author acknowledges that he 
has “unavoidably imparted to the subject a sem- 
blance of completeness, regularity, and system which 
does not. strictly belong to it.” Most assuredly it 
does not. : 

In the more complete essay of 1851, he apologises 
in these terms—‘‘I fear that I have, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, imparted to the subject an appearance of 
theoretical completeness and consistency which does 
not strictly belong to it.” Again nothing can be more 
true, and a stranger might find some difficulty in 
accounting for the facility with which a very limited 
personal knowledge, obtained under the double disad- 
vantage of ignorance both of the Khond and Ooryah 
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Tunguaye,was turned to such extraordinary profit, should 

he be unaware of the imaginative powers of oriental sub- 
ordinates, stimulated by a prospect of increasing their 
own influence, and turning that influence into rupees. 
The author has acknowledged his deep obligations to 
the late Sunderah Singh, and to Baba Khan, his prin- 
cipal native assistants, who contributed largely to the 
information thus published. 

These two men were subsequently expelled the pub- 
lic service for gross corruption and extortion, and were 
the undoubted cause of all the troubles and anxieties 
which fell to the lot of the author of this elaborate 
essay in after times. They grievously abused the too 
great confidence reposed in them. 

Sunderah Singh was an intelligent man, and might 
have rendered great service to the State; but he 
became the tool and accomplice of Baba Khan, a 
cunning, low-bred Mahomedan, who had heen dressing 
boy and butler to the writer of the report, and was by 
him promoted to the more dignified office of Moon- 
shee, in the establishment of the Government Agent. 
Tle knew not one word of the Khond language; but 
he knew the bent of his master’s mind, and provided 
accordingly. 

It is only thus that I can account for the compre- 
hensive pantheon and worship put together in these 
essays, which cannot be identified as belonging to the 
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Khonds cither by myself or by any one who has enjoyed 
similar opportunities of acquiring reliable information 
on the subject. My own experience was considerably 
greater than that of the writer, and my assistants 
were neither prejudiced nor careless observers ; more- 
over, 1 have reason to believe that I possessed the 
confidence of the chiefs and priests to an extent never 
before obtained by a European ; nevertheless I am not 
in a position to publish such a complete system of my- 
thology as that to which I have been obliged to draw 
the reader's attention, or anything in the slightest de- 
gree resembling it. 

No European has ever yet acquired a knowledge of 
the Khond dialect to be compared with that of the 
late Captain Frye, who was placed by me in charge of 
the agency, previous to my embarkation for the Cape 
of Good Hope. Now, this officer wrote a paper on 
the Ooryah and Khond population of Orissa, but with 
advantages far superior to those of the author of the 
essays adverted to. He is very far from imitating 
the “theoretical completeness and consistency ” of the 
latter, when treating of the worship of the people. 
Ile says very little respecting it, simply because there 
is very little to be said. He gives four short lines in 
the Khond language as their creed, and describes 
their ceremonial in half a page. It is in every way 
diffexent from the elaborate descriptions commented on, 
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yct it was the result of a most careful personal in- 
quiry conducted amongst a people whose language he 
perfectly comprehended ; in addition to which, he was 
complete master of the Ooryah dialect, which is 
sometimes used in Khond assemblies. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* a 
paper was published, entitled “ Notes and Queries 
suggested by a Visit to Orissa, in January, 1859 ; 
by the Rev. J. Long.” It does not contain any refer- 
ence to the system of mythology so carefully put 
together in the dissertations I have just noticed, al- 
though the subject must have been of special interest 
to the reverend gentleman who furnished this contri- 
bution. He asserts that Sterling’s work is the only 
book written by a European that throws any light on 
the early history of the country, excepting Major 
Kittoe’s account of his visits to the cave temples of 
Bhubanesar ;_ those subsequently written only indi- 
eating that the writers knew little of the people below 
the surface. 

Mr. Long mentions some of the peculiar customs of 
the country, but briefly ; he evidently is not inclined 
to tell more than he knows, and does not care for 
being under obligation to the imagination of natives. 

1 have now done with this subject, which it was 
impossible for me to pass unnoticed. I must again 
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repeat that I do not. believe any European ever 
attaincd a greater amount of personal influence than 
myself, achieved, as has been shown in the preceding 
chapters, by very simple means; but with all the 
opportunities of acquiring accurate knowledge which I 
possessed, I was never able to obtain any information 
regarding the names and attributes of the various 
deities with whom the author of the papers referred 
to so liberally supplies the Pantheon of the Khonds. 
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1 handed over the charge of the agency, during my ab- 
sence at the Cape of Good Hope, to Capt. Frye, fully 
instructing him in the principles on which the work for 
the suppression of the Meriah was to be conducted. 
This admirable officer had always taken the deepest in- 
terest in our labours, and, being an oriental scholar of 
the highest rank, had occupied himself most zealously 
in the acquisition of the Khond language; and had 
already prepared an alphabet, using’ the Ooryah 
character, which was printed and used by the Meriah 
children in the missionary school at Berhampore. 

On the 22nd of December, 1849, Captain Frye 
started on a tour through the hills of Chinna Kimedy. 
He stated, in his report to Government, that a large 
proportion of the victims he had rescued were women 
‘with young families, which they had borne to the men 
who had purchased them. He converted this state 
of concubinage—which, however, was in itself no secu- 
rity for the life of mother or offspring—into that of 
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marriage, by a stipulation that the Meriah should be 
considered the wife of her owner, and the children his 
heirs. The paturs, or ruling chiefs, being duly held 
responsible for this compact, the families were settled 
in the country, and the Government of India relieved 
of the charge of their maintenance. : 

Adverting to this measure, Captain Frye considered 
that it provided security to the intended victims, and 
justice to their purchasers, and was of special advan- 
tage to the Government, in a financial as well as in & 
moral point of view, besides being of sound policy as 
regarded the abolition of human sacrifice. The pri- 
mary motive of purchase is undoubtedly the immola- 
tion of a human being; and these women, as well as 
their offspring, were, previous to the intervention of 
the Government, liable to be offered up in sacrifice, 
their purchasers delivering them for that object to 
people in their village authorised to receive them, and 
absenting themselves during the consummation of the 
rite; while the relatives of both would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to share in the flesh of the 
victim. 

Should the Anglo-Indian Government esteem it 
essential to the abolition of human sacrifice, it can 
claim the removal of every Meriah throughout the 
land; but were this right rigidly insisted on, very 
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the great object indefinitely retarded by panic, by 
passive, or it might be active resistance. 

Under these circumstances, it was highly desirable 
to ensure the security of life in the mode best suited 
to the comfort of these women, who cling to their 
jasters and Khond associations; and I soon found on 
my return that when it was known there was no wish 
to sever these families from the father, but simply to 
secure their safety, the reluctance to produce them 
gave way, and large numbers were brought to me. 
This result afforded a striking proof that the fear of 
their families being torn from them is stronger than 
their wish to maintain the sacrifice. 

The average price of the Meriahs was from fifty to 
eighty rupees, paid in most cases in farm stock and 
household stuff, and the cost not unfrequently reduces 
the purchaser to destitution. Unable to pay the cus- 
tomary dower required when a Khond contracts a 
marriage with his own people, he makes the purchased 
girl a temporary substitute till she is required for 
superstitious purposes. 

Considering the moral darkness of these moun- 
taineers, and their extreme poverty, it seems only 
just, in breaking down their prejudices, and forbidding 
an observance which they have hitherto regarded as 
essential to the removal of evil, to avoid, if possible, 
+he infliction of pecuniary loss. Thus the Govern- 
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ment is relieved from the burden of supporting women 
with young families, whose future settlement would 
be almost an impracticability; while the people, in re- 
linquishing those set agmrt for sacrifice, and soliciting 
the privilege of considering them as their wives and 
children, appear to acknowledgethe justice of the power 
which has so wisely and humanely dealt with them. 

Independently of the pledges they have entered 
into for the abolition of the sacrifice, the restoration 
of their families has greatly facilitated this desirable 
object. The right of the Indian Government to carry 
the latter away has been established, and their 
permanent abode in the country rests wholly on the 
contingency of non-sacrifice. Their security from 
molestation is a condition of the comfort and welfare 
of the community. Safe themselves, they are regarded. ° 
as pledges for the good faith of their people. By such 
an arrangement, the hands of the paturs are strength- 
ened, since, should a disposition to sacrifice manifest 
itself, they will hold over the offenders, in terrorem, 
the summary removal of the wards of Government, 
and thus induce their possessors to acknowledge 
obedience to its will. 

Such are some of the views of this excellent officer, 
who devoted himself energetically to strengthening and 
enlarging the work I had already so happily com- 
menced. Captain Frye subsequently fell a victim to 
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fever, contracted in the pestilential hills of Chinna 
Kimedy, and I can safely say that Government never 
lost a more zealous servant, nor a more accomplished 
schelar. He worked with ak_his heart in this good 
cause, and was one of the best and truest friends the 
Khonds ever had. ~ * 

A curious circumstance occurred to this excellent 
officer when on the hills. He was informed one day 
of a sacrifice on the very eve of consummation; the 
victim was a young and handsome girl, fifteen or 
sixteen years old. Without a moment’s licsitation, 
he hastened with a small body of armed men to the 
spot indicated, and. on arrival found the Khonds 
already assembled with their sacrificing priest, and 
the intended victim prepared for the first act of 
the tragedy. He at once demanded her surrender ; 
the Khonds, half mad with excitement, hesitated for 
a moment, but observing his little party preparing for 
action, they yielded the girl. Seeing the wild and 
irritated state of the Khonds, Captain Frye very 
prudently judged that this was no fitting occasion to 
argue with them, so with his prize he retraced his 
steps to his old encampment. 

Scarcely, as he learnt afterwards, had he got out of 
sight of the infuriated mountaineers, when they said 
amongst themselves, ‘“‘ Why should we be debarred 


of our sacrifice? —see our aged priest, seventy summers 
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have passed over his head—what further use is he? 
let us sacrifice him.” So this old man was barbarously 
slaughtered, to satisfy their superstitious cravings. 

These people were afterwards properly deult with 
by Captain Frye, and sacrifice has never since heen 
practised amongst them. 

In 1850, I waa still detained by ill health at the 
Cape, but Captain Maceviccar had been enabled to 
return to Orissa, and to continue operations amongst 
the sacrificing tribes, He first visited Upper Goom- 
sur, the scene of my-eaitiest labours; and here he had 
friendly intercourse with-the Khonds and their chiefs. 
The country enjoyed profound tranquillity, and the 
people were contented and prosperous. 

The time had now come when we might fairly 
attempt to establish some village schools. Through 
the unwearied assiduity of Captain Frye, a sufficient 
quantity of school books in the Khond language had 
been prepared, and several of our rescued Meriah 
victims had been trained to officiate as schoolmasters 
and teachers. 

So the opinion of the chiefs in council, assembled 
on the important question of educating their children, 
was asked. The opposition was most intense. 
Words can scarcely convey an adequate idea of the 
scorn and contempt manifested, especially by the 
elders of the tribes. This was to be expected; their 
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eyes had grown dim in their old delusions, and they 
recounted ancient traditions foreboding  direful 
calamities if once schools were permitted amongst 
them. 

Time wore on, yet but little progress was made 
against this feeling. These men had passed their 
lives in darkness, and in darkness they wished to die. 
Any one acquainted with the phenomend of human 
progress from the barbarous to the civilized state, 
must be well aware how light and truth are at first 
opposed ; and the pionéers of civilization and religion 
have generally been martyrs. There was no appre- 
hension of such a contingency with us, but the 
difficulty was not the less great, and excessive 
patience was required to effect our purpose. 

A favourable impression was made by producing 
a smart, well-dressed, intelligent Khond youth, one of 
themselves, who had been removed to prevent his 
being sacrificed, and had received a certain amount 
of education. In the presence of a great concourse 
of chiefs and people, he read a little tale to them in 
their own language. This evidently was a point in 
ow favour, and some admitted that their sons would 
not be much injured if they could be made to do the 
same. : 

The elders sneered, and said it was all very well 
for lowlanders ; asking, why should their sons be 
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troubled with such leayning? For centuries they had 
lived happily without it—and why should they not 
leave it alone? The hardening influences of self- 
satisfied ignorance had full possession of these old 
chiefs, and their gloomy superstitions and hatred of 
knowledge would end only with their lives. They were 
treated most indulgently; all were assured that as 
cur only motive was their welfare, no violence would 
be done to their feelings, nor would force be employed 
to make them embrace our views. No effort, was left 
untried to gain over: individuals possessed of influence 
—for example in these cases is’ contagious; and if a 
beginning could be made, eventual success was 
certain. 

At last one or two families actually promised to 
allow their children to attend; and it was considered 
an act of no ordinary courage when Gondo Naick, a 
man of some local importance, as chief of Oodia- 
gherry, not only promised to send his own son, but 
to allow a school to be established in his village. 
This man had been more accustomed than most 
of the other chiefs to visit the low country, and his 
ideas were more liberal. But even he soon repented 
his offer; he visited Captain Macviccar the same 
night, begging to be released from his promise, lest it 
should compromise him in the eyes of his fellow-chiefs. 
Ife was, however, fully reassured, and a school was 
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accordingly commenced ; shortly after, a second was 
permitted, and soon we had four at work, with an 
ageregate of fifty-nine scholars. : 

Boad was the country next visited by Captain Mac- 
vicear, and the result of his tour through that and 
other lands is thus narrated in the records of the 
agency: 

In 1850 no blood had been shed in Boad. The 
Khonds had renewed their pledges, and received 
tokens of the favour of Government, in reward for 
their good conduct. 

In Maji Deso we broke fresh ground. This country 
is midway between Boad and Patna, and has also 
communication with Chinna Kimedy and Kalahundy. 

These Khonds have never ceased to sacrifice, al- 
though in civilisation they have far outstripped their 
neighbours of the Boad and Goomsur hills. They 
possibly expected to escape our vigilance from the 
circumstance of their possessing but few Meriahs, the 
practice being only to purchase immediately preceding 
the sacrifice ; and the offering is made to their deity, 
not as in Goomsur, for the purpose of obtaining cereal 
produce, but for general prosperity, and blessings for 
themselves and families. 

From several of their chiefs I learnt their mode of 
performing the sacrifice ; which equals, if it does not 
exceed in cruelty, the practice prevailing in other 
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countries. On the appointed day, after the usual 
ceremonies, the Meriah is surrounded by the Khonds, 
who beat him or her violently on the head with the 
heavy metal bangles they purchase at the fairs, and 
wear on these occasions. If this inhuman violence 
does not immediately destroy the victim, an end is put 
to his sufferings by strangulation—a slit bamboo being 
used for that purpose. Strips of flesh are then cut 
off the back, and each recipient carries his portion to 
the stream which waters his fields, and there suspends 
it on a pole. The remains of the mangled carcase 
are then buried; funeral obsequies are performed 
seven days subsequently, and repeated one year after- 
wards. 

Our exertions were attended with complete success. 
The few Meriahs that were in the district were deli- 
vered up, and the usual ceremony gone through of 
binding each chief by oath henceforward to renounce 
the Meriah poojah, with its connected ceremonies. 

From Maji Deso the camp moved to Patna, and 
operations were commenced in the districts subordi- 
nate to the Tat or Vice-Rajah, named Laull Joogroy 
Singh. 

The Khond villages and districts were successively 
traversed, and the same course pursued as in Boad 
and Goomsur. The suppression of the rite in these 
countries was well known, and the utter hopelessness 
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of successful resistance to us fully understood ; gra- 
dually the victims were brought in, and the chiefs 
were pledged to future abstinence. A list was care- 
fully made of the several chiefs, villages, houses, &c., 
in this little tract, so that detection would be casy in 
the event of any recurrence to the proscribed rite— 
and this they well knew. 

But without being too sanguine, it may be con- 
fidently assumed that, if proper care and supervision 
is exercised, the Khonds of this portion of the Patna 
Zemindary will never again venture to erect upon its 
pedestal their now dethroned idol. They are far 
superior to the Boad, Goomsur, or Chinna Kimedy 
Khonds; are better clad, have more comforts, use 
better implements, and pay- taxes—a fact which 
speaks volumes for their advancement in civilization. 
We have never, as yet, encountered any hill tribes 
so well under subjection as these Patna Khonds. 

It was necessary, for security, to remove thirty- 
three Meriahs; six were given for adoption; sub- 
sequently, at the earnest request, and on the security 
of the Tat Rajah, nine more were added to this list. 

During our stay, many hundred people came to our 
hospital to be healed of their diseases, All that 
could be attempted for the suffering was most cheer- 
fully done; medicine was dispensed to those 
requiring it, and attention was paid to the wants of 
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all. In every way we endeavoured to convert our 
visit into a source of benefit, and the impression left 
upon the minds of men, women, and children was 
certainly not unfavourable to us. 

Passing onwards to the next division of the same 
country, Patna, we removed fifty-six Meriahs, and 
re-delivered seven for adoption. 

In these districts the Meriah sacrifice is performed 
under infinitely diversified forms. Stoning to death, 
beating to death with bamboos, and other barbarous 
modes of torture are resorted to. In two districts, 
called Gonkah and Toopak, it not unfrequently 
happens that sacrificing and non-sacrificing tribes 
inhabit the same village. This isa very remarkable 
circumstance, and occurs ‘nowhere else in Khondistan. 
They live together in. thé most perfect harmony, 
interrupted only for seyen days when a victim is 
slain; then the non-sacrificers remain within doors, 
and never pass through the front entrance of their 
houses, when they go to their fields, until the seven 
days have expired, when the funeral ceremonies of 
the victim are performed, and all re-unite as formerly. 
Meriahs are procurable at a cheaper rate in Patna 
than elsewhere ; but why this is so, we were unable 
to discover. 

On finishing our work in Patna, we crossed over 
into the Kalahundy territory, and pressed forward 
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rapidly, owing to the advanced state of the season, 
to Moodunpore, the residence.of a Vice-Rajah, named 
Koosung Singh, who was the nominal ruler of the 
three districts in which we desired to operate. 

The names of these districts are Mohungerry, 
Oorladoney, and Tapparungah. The people expected 
us, and well knew what wé wanted. We made a 
very good commencement, and received a large 
number of victims; but the lateness of the season, 
and a daily increasing amount of sickness, compelled 
us to be content with laying a good foundation for 
next season’s labour. 

In this year a great portion of Chinna Kimedy was 
revisited, and some new tracts brought under control. 

_ All that could be done eastward of Jeypore was ac- 
complished, but unbappilg..human flesh was pro- 
curable from the frontier, though no blood, so far as 
we knew, was shed on Kimedy soil. 

Sacrifice is in abeyance, if not abolished. The ex- 
change and barter of Meriahs is almost neutralized, 
by the large number removed from the possibility of 
such a contingency ; and a good understanding, un- 
disturbed by any untoward events, is established 
amongst all classes. The country, in fact, is ours, 
and it only requires vigorous operations on the sac- 
rificing frontigr to render the rite, as regards Chinna 
Kimedy, one of the-things of the past. 
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“‘T will here take the liberty,” Captain Macviccar 
adds, “ of stating my views regarding the sacrifice 
of human beings, because I believe there is a general 
impression that the cessation of the Meriah, or human 
sacrifice, implies a change in the religion of the 
Khonds.. I venture to think otherwise, and to regard 
as cbimerical-the idea of moral improvement resulting 
from a prohibition of human sacrifice. For there is 
abundant evidence to show that this rite once pre- 
vailed in the low country, where almost every altar 
has, at one or another period, been stained with 
human blood. Foreign authority, it matters not 
whether Mahomedan or European, gradually drove it 
to the wild hills, where it now holds sway; and thus 
it was banished from the plains. But the same deity 
worshipped by the Khonds under many forms and 
names is just the bloodthirsty Doorgah of the 
Ilindoos, the dread personification of malevolence. 

“Now, when this deity is obliged to accept, as at the 
Doorgah festival of the plains, the blood of beasts, 
then human sacrifice is at an end. The appalling 
evil has ceased, but their religion has undergone no 
change. The Meriah, or human offering, under what- 
ever name known, as it has various titles, is essentially 
the same in object, intention, and purpose as the 
animal sacrifice of the Doorgah festival. 

“To this day the ritual of the Khonds is annually 
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"celebrated in Pooramaree, the capital of Chinna 
Kimedy, in the low country, on the conclusion of the 
Dasserah festival, only a goat is now substituted for 
the more prized sacrifice. Just as in the Khond 
country itself, the non-sacrificing tribes, so called 
with exclusive reference to human beings, immolate 
the buffulo or bullock with the samé-xeremonial, 
while the sacrificing Khond offers simultaneously the 
human victim. : . 

“The test of abolition is the substitution of an 
inferior animal as the victim; this has already taken 
place in Boad, Goomsur, and to some extent in Patna, 
but as yet in few places in Chinna Kimedy, just 
because the Khonds of this last named district can 
procure flesh from a neighbouring territory. The 
Khond will surrender his victims, and forbear the 
rite in his own person ; nay, more, there may not be 
a single sacrifice throughout the length and breadth 
of a particular country, but if there be beyond its 
borders a spot where human blood flows, thither, if 
possible, its votaries will repair, and so long as they 
can procure, no matter from whence, a morsel of flesh 
to bury in the field, the rite remains intact, though 
the loss of human life may be to a considerable extent 
diminished. 

“In every case, therefore, I hail the immolation of 
one bullock with more pleasure than the reseue of 
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many victims, because it affords incontrovertible 
evidence that the primitive rite has yielded to the 
pressure from without. There has never been known 
a relapse where this has occurred. But this cannot 
be reasonably expected in Chinna Kimedy, nor can 
these vast regions be considered as fully and finally 
conquered, until an adequate force has been directed 
against, and an adequate impression made upon, the 
extensive and neighbouring principality .of Jeypore. 
Tt is quite true that from season to season in 
Chinna Kimedy the sacrifice has greatly diminished, 
and toa very large extent the Meriahs have been 
placed beyond the reach of danger; but still I hold 
that the end and object of our mission is not fulfilled, 
s0 long as flesh can be imported from the Jeypore 
state. It constitutes a standing peril for the Khonds 
in Chinna Kimedy, and therefore the stronghold of 
Jeypore mist be attacked without delay.” 

On returning to the lowlands, we passed through 
the infanticidal tracks, but owing to the alarming 
prevalence of small-pox, which had driven the in- 
habitants from their villages, it was not possible to 
do more than address to the few people we could 
mect some words of caution, admonition, and 
encouragement. There was a manifest increase of 
female children, which proved that the habit of 
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destroying them had received a check, and more than 
this could not reasonably have been hoped for. 

The result, then, of this season’s labours were, 
under God's blessing, as follows :—In the hitherto un- 
visited districts of Maji Deso, Patna, and the remote 
hills of Kalahundy, a good foundation had been laid 
for the suppression of human sacrifices. We had re- 
newed our intercourse, and consolidated our work 
with the Goomsur and Boad Khonds. A day of small 
things, not to be despised, had dawned upon Upper 
Goomsur in the establishment of schools. The slow 
olive had been planted, and races yet unborn might 
eat its fruit. A road was commenced from’ Koinjeur 
to Sohnpore, these two points being in the heart of 
the Khond country; the former in Madras, the latter 
in Bengal territory. Chinna Kimedy was searched, 
and many victims reseued. 

I heartily wish all this could have been achieved at 
a less cost of suffering; but I found, on my return 
from the Cape, that fever and sickness had made such 
gad havoc as very much to lessén the sense of grati- 
fication with which I regarded these proceedings. 
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CHAPTER XII: 


Eanty in October, 1851, I was again at my post, and 
on the 18th November ascended the Khond moun- 
tains, and passing through the heart of the Goomsur 
Maliahs, from whence the Meriah rite had been thor- 
oughly extirpated, I entered the large district of 
Mahasingi belonging to Chinna Kimedy. The point - 
of this extensive country which I first reached was 
Sarungudda, on the borders of Boad. 

The tradition respecting Mahasingi is, that in 
former times it was the residence of a powerful Rajah 
who exercised sway over the districts of Mahasingi, 
Barcooma, and Sarungudda. He died, leaving three 
sons, the eldest to, rule over Mahasingi, the second 
over Barcooma, and the third and youngest over 
Sarungudda and Kurtolly. The latter, being a good 

and just man, and much esteemed by the Khonds, 
~ endeavoured to wean them from the sacrifice of human 
beings, but not succeeding, he prepared, with all his 
family and followers, to leave them, and had made 

: 0 
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one march towards the plains, when they, moved with 
sorrow at the sight of their departing chief, and 
having no love for his brothers, into whose hands 
they were sure to fall, entreated him to return, which, 
alter much persuasion, he consented to do, on con- 
dition of their forsaking human sacrifice. To this 
they agreed, and bound themselves by the most 
solemn oaths, which, to this day, they have not 
broken ; and the descendants of the younger brother, 
Cheytun Patur and Dawdy Patur, now rule over 
these non-sacrificing tribes, who are as courageous 
and as prosperous as their neighbours. 

I found that Mahasingi had suffered grievously 
from long-existing feuds, in consequence of which 
much land had become waste and neglected. On 
some of these lands I was able to settle cighteen of 
our Meriah families—in all, fifty-three persons; and 
near this settlement, in an island formed by a moun- 
tain stream, on the site of the ancient fort of Maha- 
singi, I built a bungalow. According to popular 
tradition, the place had been taken possession of by 
demons, the island deserted, and the fortress allowed 
to go to decay. 

From Mahasingi, I penetrated through an unex- 
plored country to Bissum Cuttack of Jeypore, where 
I found the Tat Rajah, Nairraindur Deo, in consi- 
erable nneasiness respecting the object of my mis- 
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sion, for the proclamation regarding it which I had 
issued some months previously had not reached him. 
He was at feud with his superior, the Rajah of Jey- 
pore, who had, about eighteen years before, on pre- 
tence of arrears of tribute, seized and imprisoned 
Nairraindur Deo’s father, who, after six years’ incar- 
ceration, had died in confinement. During that time, 
and the six years following, the Rajah of Jeypore ad- 
ministered the affairs of Bissum Cuttack, keeping 
Nairraindur Deo, who was then young, under re- 
straint ; but after the death of the Tat Rajah, the 
population of Bissum Cuttack had expelled the Rajah 
of Jeypore’s people, and brought Nairraindur Deo to 
his fort, where they had since maintained him. 

Thinking I had come to take part against him, he 
had some hesitation in visiting me ; but I soon satis- 
fied him as to my intentions, Confidence having 
been established, he zealously set abont assembling 
the Khond chiefs of his country, himself in person 
going to those distant villages where any reluctance 
was shown by the inhabitants to come to me; for he 
holds the hill tribes in complete subjection, and 
has a following of about five hundred matchlock 
men. 

In his house I discovered a youth who had been 
purchased by him for sacrifice, and had undergone 
all the ceremonies preparatory to his immolation to 
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the god of battles, Manicksoro, in anticipation of a 
collision .with the troops of the Rajah of Jeypore. 
This very nearly occurred, for taking advantage of my 
presence, the Rajah dispatched a force to Bissum 
Cuttack; but I would permit no hostilities, and the 
detachment he had sent was not strong enough to 
cifect its purpose without my countenance. Nair- 
raindur Deo was quite willing to pay the customary 
tribute to his superior, but he demanded a settlement 
of accounts for the twelve years the Rajah had ad- 
ministered the revenue of Bissum Cuttack. 

I saw a very large proportion of the inhabitants of 
this hill Zumendari, and of the adjoining Moota of 

Doorgi, and I learnt with much satisfaction, from 
~ concurrent testimony, that with the exception of two 
small Mootas, Ambadola and Kunkabody, bordering 
on Chinna Kimedy, the Meriah sacrifice had ceased 
for more than two generations, though some of the 
villages still participated in the cruel rite by procur- 
ing the flesh of Meriahs from the neighbouring district 
of Ryabiji. This flesh, to be efficacious in securing 
the fertility of their fields, must be deposited in the 
ground before sunset on the day of the sacrifice, and 
to ensure this, instances are related of pieces having 
been conveyed, by relays of men, an incredible distance 
in « few hours. 


From the two small districts above named, four 
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Meriahs were removed; all, I believe, that were in 
the possession of the villagers. 

From Rajah Nairraindur Deo I received the youth 
destined by him for sacrifice. The victim, when 
offered by the Ooryah chief, is called Junnah ; and this 
sacrifice is performed on important occasions, such as 
going to battle, building a fort in an important village, 
and to avert any threatened danger. 

I lost no opportunity of impressing upon the in- 
habitants, collectively and individually, the heinous- 
ness of the crime of human sacrifice, and made them 
aware that those who were present at the immolation of 
the victim, and appropriated part of the flesh for 
their fields, were little less criminal than the actual 
sacrificers. At the ceremonial of leave-taking, I 
presented the Rajah with a detonating rifle, which 
pleased him much. 

The inhabitants of this district are, in civilization, 
far in advance of the Khonds of Boad and Chinna 
Kimedy. Their language is that of the Ooryahs, 
whom they strongly resemble; and they have 
abandoned the Khond dress. This arises from the 
large traffic they carry on with the low country, and 
their constant intercommnnication with the Ooryahs. 
Their land especially appears well cultivated, when 
compared with the dense jungly tracts which separate 
Chinna Kimedy from Jeypore. 
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On the 17th of December we left Bissum Cuttack ior 
Ryabiji, travelling in an easterly direction, through a 
mass of jungle and rugged hills wooded to the top. 
The country is badly watered, and the only cultiva- 
tion is found round’ the villages, which are far. apart. 

In the Moota of Ryabiji, the Meriah prevails to 
a great extent, and the natives resemble in appear- 
ance and character those of Chinna Kimedy, but 
the dialect they speak is different, and could with 
difficulty be understood by my Khond interpreters. 
Tere, ignorant of localities, I was obliged to feel my 
way cautiously, for at the commencement of my 
operations the Ooryah chiefs, not fully comprehend- 
ing what was expected of them, were of very little 
use. Gradually their confidence increased, and 
eventually sixty-nine Meriahs were rescued from 
Ryabiji Moota. 

Here, as in all other places, the same language was 
held to the Khonds respecting the obnoxious rite. 
All who had brought in Meriahs, and the chiefs 
and principal men of the several villages, signed the 
usual pledge to abstain for ever from the abominable 
sacrifice. 

A romantic incident occurred to one of the victims 
rescued frém the borders of Ryabiji, which proves 
how short a time is required to effect a complete re- 
vulsion in a mother’s feclings towards her child. 
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Whilst under the spell and thraldom of the Meriah 
delusion, a woman views not only with composure, 
but with pride and satisfaction, the sacrifice of her 
offspring, regarding such an offering as held in espe- 
cial favour by the gods, and the victim as more than 
human. 

The subject of the following adventure had clearly 
such feelings, when first I took her and her three 
young children from a village in Ryabiji. They 
were a Meriah family, and remained with my camp 
until I returned to the plains. It was only there for 
the first time that she made known to me the fact of 
her haying another son, a boy of about six years old, 
whose existence, as well as his person, had been con- 
cealed from me. The body had been presented to 
their deity—the earth goddess—and by her had been 
approved and accepted as a fit offering. 

She now carnestly implored me to send a party to 
endeavour to rescue him. I was most reluctantly 
compelled to refuse, as the very advanced state of the 
season would have proved fatal to any detachment I 
might despatch on such an errand ; moreover, I de- 
sired to avoid risking any hostile encounter with the 
Khonds, who were still labouring under the excite- 
ment of our first visit amongst them for the avowed 
object of suppressing their much-loved rite. 1 pro- 
mised, however, a very early expedition next season, 
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when I hoped we should still be in time to save 
her child’s life. This promise failed to satisfy 
the mother, who then resided at our asylum in’ 
Sooradah.., 

Immediately afterwards, although the rains were at 
their height, for it was the monsoon period, it was 
reported to me that she had escaped from the asylum, 
but without taking her children. I could do nothing 
but hope for the best, and heartily desire the success 
of her efforts, for it was not hard to guess what was 
the object of her flight. 

A month passed away, but there was no news of 
the fugitive, and I began to despair of ever sceing 
the woman again; but about the fortieth day after 
her flight from Sooradah, she appeared before me, 
bringing her little boy with her, much to my gratifi- 
cation. : 

T learnt from her own lips the history of her peril- 
ous adventure. She said that she could neither rest 
nor sleep (it was evident that a great and complete 
change had taken place in her feelings since she had 
been with us) while she knew her son to be in danger 
of being sacrificed. Her distress at last became so 
overpowering that she resolved to save him at all 
hazards to herself. 

She fled from Sooradah, and in due time reached 
the hills, though not without difficulty and danger, 
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tigers and snakes abounding in the jungle. She 
dared not let herself be seen by friendly tribes, lest she 
should be seized and sent back as a runaway Meriah; 
and if the wilder or unpledged tribes had caught 
sight of her, she would at ence have been delivered 
over to her former owners; so the danger was equally 
great from friend or foe. < 

The poor creature, therefore, travelled only under 
cover of the night; and what nights they were at 
such a season! A perfect deluge of water was pour- 
ing from the heavens; the mountain torrents were 
roaring, and bursting from their banks; and the wild 
beasts howling in concert with the elements. But 
this brave woman, the instincts of whose better nature 
had now for the first time been awakened, was not 
disheartened. She crouched in the forests by day, 
lest she should be seen, and pursued her journey only 
when the people of the villages were asleep—subsist- 
ing on what wild roots she could find, when the small 
stock of parched rice: which she had carried away 
from the asylum was exhausted. 

At last she reached her village, and hovered about 
it for three days, not daring to enter when the in- 
habitants were there, but waiting her opportunity 
when, as is generally the case in the rainy season, 
all the vilneere souls be absent in their fields. The 
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one being present, she seized him, carried him off, and 
fled with all the strength which deneaie resolution 
lends to courage. , 

Ina few nights she reached the territory of the 
friendly tribes, and had nothing more to fear. She 
could tell them what she had done, and pray them 
to help her back by easy stages to the first military 
station. This of course they readily did, and I do 
not know that I ever felt more satisfaction than when 
I welcomed this heroic woman and the little son she 
had so nobly rescued. I found her worn to a skeleton 
by suffering and exposure, sufficient to have made the 
strongest man succumb. It should be remembered that 
not four months previously she would have gloricd in 
her son’s sacrifice. 

Tt will not displease the reader to know that she 
and all her children were well cared for, and, with the 
usual liberality of the Indian Government, comfortably 
provided for for the remainder of their lives. 

From Ryabiji to the Moota of Chunderpore, our 
course was to the north and east ; the country being 
of the same inhospitable character, afforded no 
supplies of any kind. There my escort of sepoys 
became so disheartened and prostrated by sickness, 
both officers and men, that I was obliged to send 
them to the plains, retaining only a few of the most 
hardy of the men; but they too, and my establish- 
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ment generally, soon gave way. and provisions be- 
coming scarce, I found it necessary to push for the 
more open country of Godairy. 

At Godairy, a large Ooryah village on the banks of 
the Bangsadara river, the country is well cultivated, 
and has ‘a mixed population of Khonds and Sourahs. 
A considerable traffic in rice and other grains, and 
timber for building purposes, is carried on with the 
plains. The Khonds, comparatively a civilized race, 
after some little evasion and procrastination, delivered 
up their Meriahs to the number of thirteen, and readily 
entered into the usual agreement to abandon the rite 
of human sacrifice for ever. 

Here I commenced the erection of a bungalow of 
three rooms. It was built on posts of about eighteen 
fect high, with walls of planks, and a thatched roof, 
after the fashion of the Khond houses, to which was 
added an open verandah all round, six feet high. It 
was intended as a rest house, and as a mark to the 
Khonds that our visits were not temporary merely, 
but that we might be found among them at any 
time. 

At this place I first came in contact with the 
Sourah race. They are of a fairer complexion, and 
their features, resembling the Gentoos of the plains, 
have a better expression than those of the Khonds. 
They speak a different dialect, are less dissipated in 
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their habits, and consequently more athletic in their 
persons, which they adorn with beads and bangles; this 
custom, however, is more common with the women than 
with the men. Their arms are the battle-axe, bow and 
arrow, though a few have matchlocks. They are pro- 
fessed thieves and plunderers, and are the terror of the 
inhabitants of the plains. Even the Khonds, so ready 
to fight among themselves, would rather avoid than 
seek a quarrel with the Sourahs ; the latter generally 
make their attacks under the cover of darkness, a 
mode of warfare rarely adopted by the others. 

The Sourahs do not sacrifice human beings, nor is 
female infanticide known among them, but some of 
them participate in the Meriah, by procuring flesh 
from places where the sacrifice oceurs, and burying it 
in their fields. They did not seem to attach much 
importance to the rite, and at once promised to have 
nothing more to do with it—refraining from it even 
as spectators, 

From Godairy, where I left some sick men, I pro- 
ceeded on the 14th of January in a north-easterly 
direction, over an unexplored country, and by diffi- 
cult paths, to Lumbargam, of Mal Moota, of Godairy ; 
one ,of a cluster of six villages, each occupying a 
distinct basin or dell, surrounded by rugged wooded 
mountains, that communicate with each other by 
paths difficult for any but a mountaineer to travel. 
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These villages are generally at feud with each other, 
but on the occasion of my visit they were closely 
united to repel the retribution which they supposed I 
had come to exact for the murders, in which all were 
more or less concerned, of three messengers of the 
Nigoban manager of Godairy, who, under cover of 
being the bearers of a proclamation respecting the 
Meriah, had extorted buffaloes, goats, and brass vessels 
from the Khonds. 

It is not easy to convey a just notion of the 
patience, perseverance, and forbearance required in 
dealing with these wild people. They are suspicious 
to a degree, easily moved to violence, and act appa- 
rently, more from animal instinct than from the rea- 
soning of human beings. For eleven days I was en- 
camped in rice fields, which, during that time, were 
twice flooded with rain. I had also to cut a way, not 
without considerable difficulty, through the jungle, 
over two ghats, leading to three of the principal vil- 
lages, in order to communicate with and undeceive 
the people. Either they did not comprehend me, or 

- there was some underhand influence at work which I 
could not detect. These Khonds were the wildest 
I had yet met with; their country has no superfluity 
of produce for sale or barter, and they seldom leave 
their own bounds except to fight with a neighbouring 
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tribe, which they are prone to do on very slight pro- 
vocation. : 

After repeated threats and demonstrations, embold- 
ened by the smallness of the force at my disposal, 
about three hundred of them assaulted my camp, 
shouting and. yelling more like demons than men. 
The attacking party were supported by as many 
more, uttering cries of encouragement from the rocks 
and jungle that surrounded the camp; but a steady 
and resolute advance soon dréve them off. A few 
shots completed the rout, and’ we pursued them 
rapidly over the mountains till they were lost in the 
jungle dells on the other side. 

The next day delegates arrived from the several 
villages of the confederation, and the day following 
all came in, made their submission, delivered up 
thirty-three Meriahs, and entered into the usual - 
agreement, to entirely abandon the sacrifice. Confi- 
-dence was established, and my camp crowded with 
our late foes, gazing with astonishment at al] they 
' saw. The Chief of Lumbargam, Brino Maji, who had 
been the first to submit, had the Sari, or turban, con- 
ferred on him as a token of recognition of his autho- 
rity on the part of Government, and acknowledgment 
of fealty on his. 9 ~= 

The whole neighbouring population were intensely 
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the successful ‘termination of which exercised a most 
favourable influence on the proceedings that followed 
in the large Moota-of Sirdapore, where the Khonds 
had declared that they might as well fight against the 
sun as offer resistance to me ! 

From Lumbargam I proceeded in a southerly direc- 
tion, in three marches, by the most difficult paths | 
ever travelled, to Sirdapore, where all the Khonds 
were ready to wait upon me, with the exception of 
those of Dagodi, who,-not till the third day after my 
arrfVal, came in with their Meriahs. From them I 
learnt that they had bribed one of the inferior Ooryah 
officers of the district, who had considerable influence 
with them, to keep me from their village, and so en- 
able them to retain their victims. I caused the 
amount of the bribe to be repaid in my presence, and 
sent the offender to his master, the Rajah of Jey- 
pore. 

1 found Sirdapore distracted by internal dissensions; 
many lives had been lost, villages burned, and a con- | 
siderable portion of the land left uncultivated for 
several seasons, to the great distress of the people. 
These feuds I had the happiness of healing. I also 
settled many desperate quarrels of old standing in 
other parts of the Khond country, and thus restored 
to their villages and fields several hundred families 
who had been driven by their more powerful oppo- 
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nents to take shelter in the jungles, where they were 

~. exposed to.great hardships, for they lived in tempo- 
rary huts, raised in unassailable positions, and sub- 
sisted on such jungle fruit and roots as they could 
tind. 

Where the disputants are more equally re 
the feud is kept alive by their pluadering each éther 
of cattle, and by acts of hostility’ for although all 
parties may be most desirous of a settlement, it is not 
easy to bring them together. Indeed, it has occurred 
repeatedly that the very men who have come secretly 
to me, begging that I would compose their quarrel, 
have been the loudest to disclaim in public all desire 
for‘an arrangement, preferring, as they said, to fight 
it out. 

When, however, the parties finally agreed to submit 
their feuds to my arbitration, I assembled the chiefs 
of as many neutral tribes, and OoryahPaturs, as were 
within reach, and forming a sort of court under some 
convenient tree, heard from each side the origin and 
details of the quarrel, the number of cattle taken, 

‘and the amount of lives lost by each. The latter I 
generally found very evenly balanced, for they. are 
very unwilling to admit having lost more men than 
their adversary, and account only for those openly 
slain, People who have been waylaid and secretly 
murdered are passed over as having been devoured 
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by a tiger or snake. There is of course much loud 
and angry disputation, but eventually the record of 
their respective losses in cattle or articles, reckoned 
by knots on a cord made from the bark of a tree, 
having been handed to me, I called upon the Khond 
and Ooryah ghiefs to give their opinion as to what 
the award should be; and this being duly settled and 
pronounced, the opponents are brought” together, 
swear eternal friendship, hug and embrace each other, 
and having received from me a small money present, 
they return to their homes rejoicing that they can now 
go to their occupations without fear of being waylaid. 

The people of Sirdapore, with the exception of two 
or three villages bordering on Chinna Kimedy, are on 
a par in point of civilization with the Khonds of 
Bissum Cuttack and the lower parts of Godairy. 
They do not rear Meriahs as in many other places, 
but procure sacrificial flesh from Ryabiji and Chunder- 
pore. 

When a sacrifice is considered necessary, they 
unite and purchase a victim for the occasion ; but at 
once, without any hesitation, they agreed to abandon 
the rite, and all participation in it, for ever. They 
came freely into my camp, and I have no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of their promise. __ 

On the 6th of February I returned to Godairy to 
procure provisions and to forward the work of the 
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bungalow. From thence I marched in four days by 
Scirgooda, Bijipore, Kiloondi to Chunderpore, one of 
the strongholds of the sanguinary superstition, in this 
second in importance only to Ryabiji. The Khonds 
came to me much more readily than on my first visit 
afew weeks before, and delivered up their Meriahs. 
Several of the chiefs on being asked to sign the 
pledge, which was always carefully explained to them, 
to abandon the sacrifice, answered, 

“Many countries have forsaken the Meriah sacri- 
fice at the -orders of the Great Government, why 
should not:we do so also?” 

4 The people of Bundari, one of the principal Khond 
villages of this Moota, refused to come to me, or send 
me their Meriahs. They fled, with everything they 
could remove, to their concealed fastnesses in the 
mountains, which I failed to discover. In riding in 
the direction of Bundari, 1 discovered the cause of 
their flight, in a post spotted with blood, to which a 
victim had been fastened by the hair, the head being 
there still suspended, and the sacrificial knife attached 
to it. This piteous spectacle agitated the whole 
camp, and all felt they could not leave Bundari till 
the five victims still in the possession of these bar- 
barians were rescued. 

The sacrifice which had taken place, called Junnah, 
is performed as follows, and is always succeeded by 
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the sacrifice of i other human victims, two to the 
sun to the east and west, and one in the centre, with 
the usual barbarities. A stout wooden post is firmly 
fixed in the ground, at the foot of it a narrow grave 
is dug, and to the top of the post the victim is firmly 
fastened by the long hair of his head. Four assist- 
ants hold his outstretched:arms and legs, the body 
being suspended horizontally over the grave, with the 
face towards the earth. The officiating zani, or priest, 
standing on the right side, repeats the following in- 
vocation, at intervals hacking with his_ sacrificing 
knife the back part of the shrieking victim’s neck : 

“© mighty Manicksoro, this is your festal day.” 
(To the Khonds the offering is Meriah, to the Rajahs 
Junnah.) ‘On account of this sacrifiee you have 
given to Rajahs countries, guns, and swords. The 
sacrifice we now offer you must eat, and we pray that 
our battle-axes may be turned into swords, our bows 
and arrows into gunpowder and balls, and if we have 
any quarrels with other tribes, give us the victory, 
and preserve us from the tyranny of Rajahs and their 
officers.” 

Then addressing the victim, he added, “ That we 
may enjoy prosperity, we offer you a sacrifice to our 
God Manicksoro, who will immediately eat you, so be 
not grieved at our slaying you. Your parents were 
aware when we purchased you from them for sixty 
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gunties (articles), that we did so with intent to sacri- 
fice you; there ia, therefore, no sin on our heads, but 
on those of your parents. After you are dead, we 
shall perform your obsequies.” 

The victim js then decapitated, the body thrown 
into the grave, and the head left suspended from the 
post till devoured by wild beasts. The knife remains 
fastened to the post till the three sacrifices already 
mentioned have been performed, when it is removed 
with much ceremony. The knife and post employed 
in the sacrifiee I have alluded to are now my property, 
and haye been lent by me to the Indian Collection in 
the Crystal Palace, where they may be seen. 

I used every exertion to cémmunicate with the 
people. I even offered them pardon for the grievous 
offence they had committed ; but it was of no avail. 
Provisions became scarce, sickness prevailed to an 
alarming extent, and as the only means of saving the 
lives of the three victims whose sacrifice would have 
assuredly followed that which had been already perpe- 
trated, I, though most reluctantly, ordered the vil- 
lage of Bundari to be burnt, and also eight posts, the 
relics of former sacrifices, to be destroyed. The suc- 
cessful evasion of this people would, if left unpun- 
ished, have set @ most injurious example to the whole | 
sacrificing population. 

Leaving Bundari on the 24th of February, I passed 
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through the secondary range of hills of Chinna 
Kimedy, inhabited by sacrificing tribes, and was gra- 
tified to find that they continued true to their pledge 
of forsaking the obnoxious rite. 

The lateness of the season, and the difficulty of 
procuring a sufficiency of water for my camp in the 
infanticidal Maliahs, prevented my visiting those 
tribes; but on my arrival in Sooradah, below the ghats, 
many of the chiefs and a great number of the Meriah 
females who had been married to Khonds of these 
tracts, visited me with their children, to receive the 
usual presents of clothes, &c. From them I learned 
with satisfaction that female children were now gene- 
rally preserved, and when any were destroyed, it was 
done with great secrecy, not openly, as in former 
times. The officer I had employed in superintending 
them confirmed this report. 

The number of real Meriahs rescued this season was 
one hundred and fifty-eight ; the number of Possiahs 
registered and restored to their owners, sixteen. 

It is deserving of remark that four Khonds, who 
had formed attachments to Merieh women, fled with 
them to my camp in Jeypore for protection, preferring 
to forsake their country and people rather than that 
their wives (as they may be called) and children 
should run the risk of being sacrificed. Two Khond 
women also fled from Bundari with Meriah youths, 
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from motives of humanity, as they stated to me, but 
I think they were influenced by a more tender feel- 
ing. Several similar instances occurred in my various 
journeys, but not to the extent which might have 
heen expected, owing to a belief generally entertained 
by the intended victims that, having once partaken of 
Meriah food, rice, turmeric, &c., that had been pre- 
pared with certain ceremonies, they could have no 
longer any inclination to escape. This impression is 
indicated in the following incident :— 

In 1839, three young women of the Panoo caste of 
the plains were hired, by a seller of salt fish and salt, 
to carry his merchandise into the Khond Maliahs, 
where, having sold his goods, the villain sold the 
women also. On the complaint of. their relations, 
they were sought after, recovered, and sent to me by 
Sam Bissoi, chief of Hodzaghur. On my questioning 
them, they said they had twice attempted to escape, 
but were brought, tack, when the Khonds compelled 
them to eat of” the Meriah food, after which they 
became ‘reconciled to their fate, and lost all inclina- 
tion to escape. 

The districts of Ryabiji and Chunderpore have been 
the strongholds of the sacrifice in Jeypore. Out of 
the one hundred and fifty-eight Meriahs rescued 
during the season, one hundred and four were from 
these two districts. They have now been traversed 
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throughout. We know all the principal villages, and 
their chiefs, and they know something of us, and of 
* our object in coming to them. The first operations 
among a wild and strange people, always the most 
difficult and most hazardous, having been successful, 
those of succeeding seasons, if the same principles are 
adhered to, are mere gleanings ; but the perils of the 
climate must always remain the same. 

The Meriah females were more eagerly sought after 
in marriage by the Khonds of Sooradah and Chinna 
Kimedy than formerly, and several have been married 
to Meriah youths settled as ee in Goomsur and 
elsewhere. 

Such families, formerly settled as Ryuts in ‘ Gonmiati: 
are doing well.. About a third of the number— 
those originally established—have this year, for the 
first time, paid the rent of their land. From some 
the full amount was collected, but remitted, to 
support them till next harvest, and for seed. 
Others, more recently settled, are vaaintained at the 
expense of the State. By the next harvest, I anti- 
cipate that nearly all will be in a condition to sup- 
port themselves ; but they are generally idle, restraint 
of any kind is distasteful to them, and they miss their 
favourite toddy, and the many esculent roots which 
abound in the mountain forests. 

Sickness was, as usual, this season, our deadliest 
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foe. My escort of native troops was soon disabled, 
and hors de combat. 1 had no alternative but to send 
them to the plains. [ need not say how much my move- 
ments were crippled, nor could I have accomplished 
what Idid but for the invaluable aid of my own 
faithful Irregulars, who were so well acclimated as to 
be fit for any duty. 

Of the four European officers with the regular 
troops, one died of fever, and the other three were 
sent off to various climates to renew their shattered 
constitutions. 2 

I remained with my establishment during the 
rainy season in the low country, preparing for the 
next season’s labours, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue month of November, 1852, found me once more 
in the Sooradah infanticidal tracts, where I passed 
some time, and personally examined into the con- 
dition of the people. I went to five villages, and 
ascertained the number of children under five years 
of age in each family; and having thus obtained accu- 
“te information to this extent, I deputed a practised 

“deci intelligent man of my establishment to go leisurely 
from village to village, counting the houses and 
families in each, and the number of female children 
under five years of age in each family. 

Wherever I halted, mothers with their children 
assembled round my tent, and I showed special favour, 
and made presents—handsome in their eyes—to 
those who had female children. To each I gave four 
or five yards of stout cotton cloth, and to the chil- 
dren strings of coloured glass beads. Combs and 
small looking-glasses were also distributed to laugh- 
ing mothers and screaming children, who were freely 
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admitted to my tent, which, with its contents, they 
examined with wonder, frequently exclaiming to 
each other, “It is the house of a god.” 

Small-pox commits great havoc throughout these 
hills. I endeavoured to introduce vaccination, but 
only with partial success ; though such was the confi- 
dence entertained in our skill and desire to benefit 
them, that sick persons, young and old, were brought 
to the paths by which I was expected to pass, in 
the hope of receiving something to cure them. 

From the infanticidal tribes I passed into the 
country of the sacrificing tribes of Chinna Kimedy, 
where I succeeded in capturing the actual perpetra- 
tors of, and several of the participators in the sacri- 
fice that was performed last season. I was also for- 
tunate in preventing one at the village of Bondigam, 
for which a victim and all necessary accessories had 
been hastily provided; information having enabled 
me to rescue the victim, a girl of about six years old, 
two hours only before the time appointed for her im- 
molation, Some days after, I secured the leaders in 
the proposed outrage. 

This had not been premeditated, but arose from a 
sudden temptation which these wild people could not 
resist. They had, some years before, paid a sum of 
money to a Panoo of Guddapore, to provide them 
with a Meriah. In the meantime came the orders 
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prohibiting human sacrifice, and the Panoo evaded 
the fulfilment of his agreement. This year the 
Khonds were pressing, and insisted on their money 
being returned; the Panoo, not having the money, 
or, possibly, calculating that his creditors would not 
dare to sacrifice her, gave them his own daughter, 
Ootoma. But he was mistaken ; the temptation was 
too great, the earth deity seemed to have provided 
the blood which had been interdicted her, and the 
Khonds of Bondigam at once determined on the sacri- 
fice, which, however, I contrived to prevent. 

My new assistant, Licutenant McNeill, was suc- 
cesstul in the western part of Chinna Kimedy, where 
he seized three chiefs, the joint perpetrators of a 
gacrifice at Solavesca of Baracooma. Fragments of 
the victim were brought to the Khond chiefs of Pos- 
sunga, who received them ; but the people afterwards 
came to me voluntarily in a body, ready, as they said, 
to endure any punishment I chose to inflict, for they 
had broken their pledge, and had been tempted to 
receive the forbidden flesh. 

The ready submission of these wild men, when they 
could have easily evaded me, and their simple confes- 
sion of wrong, clearly indicated the proper course to 
be pursued towards them. After impressing on their 
minds that the participators in Meriah flesh were 
equally guilty with the actual sacrificers, I dismissed 
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them to their villages, detaining only the Khond who 
had brought the fragments to Possunga. 

In every district there is a party sincerely disposed 
to abandon the sacrifice of human beings. There are 
also some untameable spirits, a very small minority, 
whom nothing but sevtrity can restrain from their 
ancient murderous rite. Such persons say, 

“What can he do to us?—he won’t burn our vil- 
lages, nor shoot us. When we threaten him he only 
tries to catch us, and it is our own fault if he does 
that.” I generally did catch them, to their sorrow. 

I afterwards procured the submission of the only 
Mootas in Chinna Kimedy that were in opposition— 
Toopunga and“ Parighur. From the latter, four 
Meriahs and fourteen Possiahs were delivered to me. 
They, being the wives originally purchased as Meriahs, 
and children of three of the principal chiefs of the 
Moota, to the very great contentment of the people, 
were at once restored ; and I learnt that*it was from 
fear that these cherished ones should be removed, that 
they were deterred from earlier making their submis- 
sion, and pledging themselves, as they now did with 
much apparent sincerity, to forsake the custom en- 
tirely. 

A very different spirit actuated the tribe of Too- 
punga, inhabiting a rugged country, very difficult of 
access. This people are a wild, unruly set ; they had 
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been long at variance with the Ooryah chief of Shoo- 
bernagery, and though summoned by us for three suc- 
cessive seasons, they refused to come or give up their 
Meriahs. They were determined to fight, and having 
a high character for courage among the neighbouring 
tribes, it was absolutely necessary for the success of 
my operations, endangered by this bold defiance, to 
bring the matter to an issue. 

After a toilsome night march, I arrived early in the 
morning, with a small party of my Irregulars, at the 
principal cluster of villages of Toopunga. I endeav- 
oured to parley with the people, but the only reply I 
received came in the shape of threats of destruction, 
and of making a Meriah of myself-if I did not in- 
stantly quit their territory. Accordingly when the 
warriors of the tribe assembled—summoned together 
by the sounding of horns—they came pouring down 
upon me through the jungle in several parties, evi- 
dently bent on trying the question with their battle- 
axes. In self-defence, and much against my will, I 
was compelled to fire. The courage of the men of 
Toopunga failed, and they fled, leaving their villages 
(from which all property had been removed some days 
before) to the mercy of the excited followers of the 
Ooryah chief of Shoobernagery who accompanied me, 
and who, with the matches of their matchlock guns, 
set fire to three small clusters of houses. 
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Soon after the Khonda of Toopunga hastened to 
Buchadar Patur, the Goryah chief of the district, with 
their Meriahs; and entreated him to intercede with 
me for pardon. They then made unconditional sub- 
mission. , ; 

Although I regretted the attack made upon me by 
the people, the result had a marked and salutary 
effect not only on Toopunga, but on the whole of the 
sacrificing tribes of Chinna Kimedy. Many of the 
Khond chiefs expressed the greatest satisfaction at 
the punishment with which the audacious tribe of 
Toopunga had been visited, and all the Ooryah chiefs 
were unanimous in declaring that nothing had been 
wanting for the final suppression. of the Meriah 
sacrifice but an unmistakable manifestation of the 
determination of the British authorities to put an end 
to it. They could now, they said, speak with 
authority to their Khonds,-and point to Toopunga 
as a warning to those who opposed the orders: of 
Government for the suppression of the Meriah. 

From Chinna Kimedy, I proceeded to Bundari. of- 
Jeypore. I found the people anxiously looking for 
my arrival, uncertain as to their reception, in conse- 
quence of the sacrifice perpetrated by them last year, 
as already related. They soon, however, gained 
confidence, and came to me with their Meriahs, © 
throwing themselves on the mercy of the Government. 
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Of the three victims intended for sacrifice, one had 
made his escape to my camp, atiother had died, and a 
third was a young woman who had undergone the 
usual preliminary ceremonies. Being the property 
of the contmunity, ‘they requested that she might be 
removed, lest her presence might. prove a temptation, 
as they were determined to abolish the custom. Two 
others, young girls of twelve and fourteen, were 
delivered to me, with the earnest desire that they 
might be given in marriage to two young Khonds of 
the village. To this I agreed, on the usual securities 
being taken, and they were betrothed in my pre- 
sence. ; 

The chiefs then signed the pledge to forsake the 
Meriali rite, received back the grain I had caused to 
be removed when their village was destroyed, and a 
handsome present of money to assist in rebuilding it. 
The whole assembly admitted the justice of the 
punishment which had been inflicted on the people of 
Bundari, and wondered at the liberality and mercy 
of the great. Government towards the penitent 
offenders. : 

Before leaving Bundari, I was requested by the 
chiefs to erect a post on the site of the new village 
they were about to build, as a mark that it was 
sanctioned by authority. I accordingly rode to the 
site of the old village, but the chiefs came in haste, 
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exclaiming, “ Not there ; that ground has been ac- 
customed for many years to human blood, and will 
continue to demand more—we will build on new 
ground.” I followed where they led, and on the 
spot pointed out, erected a substantial post, amidst 
the shouts and rejoicings of men, women, and 
children. 

From Bundari I moved to Ryabiji, where I re- 
mained several days; receiving the Khonds of the 
district, who came in crowds to visit me. The prin- 
cipal village of Ryabiji had been deserted for several 
years; and its inhabitants, liying in small hamlets 
scattered around, were contemplating the building of 
a new Ryabiji, the old town having been abandoned, 
as the people teld me, on account of its having been 
taken possession’ of by demons, who had brought death 
and disease to their families and flocks. I was soli- 
cited to mark the spot to be fixed on as the centre of 
the new village, which I did, and ordered a display of 
rockets and fireworks in the evening, to the great 
delight of the people, who had never seen anything of 
the kind before. 

From the Ooryah Patur of this district, I rescued 
three Junnah youths, who were intended for sacrifice 
on the building of this village. In the presence of all 
the Khonds of the district, the Junnahs were delivered 
to me by the Patur, who in the most energetic manner 
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abjured the rite, and called upon them to witness the 
abjuration, and admire the virtue of this gentleman 
(meaning myself), who made no distinction in adminis- 
tering justice between Ooryah and Khond. 

From Ryabiji I marched to Godairy’; and thus 
having passed through the strongholds of the Meriah 
in-Jeypore, I was gratified to find that out of two 
hundred and twenty Khond villages, only one chiel, 
Larunga, Maji-of Dadojoringi,- refused to produce his 
Meriahs ; and he alone of all the Khonds of Jeypore 

performed the forbidden sacrifice last year shen I had 
left the country. 

The spectacle had been atteyded by a comparatively 
small number of people, and these were disgusted by 
an extra piece of barbarity, distasteful even to them. 
After the victims, a man and a woman,-had been 
sacrificed, and whilst their remains were being thrown 
into the hole prepared for them, a child of the woman, 
about three years old, crept near the Maji, when the 
monster seized him by the legs, and, whirling him 
round his head, dashed him into the grave, where he 
was buried with the mangled remains of his mother. 

It afforded me. much satfsaction to see the confi- 
dence with which these wild men of Jeypore now 
visited my camp on this my second appearance among 
them, showing a remarkable contrast to their shyness 
of last season 3 even my old opponents of Lumbargam, 
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Sirdapore, and Bapella, came a distance of twenty- 
four miles to see me. 

To some of the most intelligent of the Khond chiefs 
I offered to restore their Meriahs for adoption, but 
they refused to receive them back, alleging that they 
would be @ temptation to the people. A more con- 
vincing proof of the progress made in weaning these 
people from their long-cherished rite could not be 
desired. 

At this place, my assistant joined me from the 
jungly villages of Lunkagher, Goomagur, and Goon- 
jideso of Chinna Kimedy, where he was going on very 
successfully, when sickness compelled him to leave 
for a more open part of the country, bringing with 
him forty Meriah victims. 

The inhabitants of the villages above named are a 
wild race known as Kootiah Khonds, speaking a dialect 
of the Khond language that differs considerably 
from that spoken by the surrounding tribes. They 
have very little rice cultivation, use no ploughs, and 
subsist chiefly on the various kinds of pulse and 
other dry grains grown in patches on the slopes of the 
hills. 

From Godairy I sent the greater part of my escort, 
who were suffering from fever, with my assistant back 
to the plains through the lower part of the Chinna 
Kimedy Maliahs, and proceeded myself, on the 12th 
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of January, 1853, to Bissum Cuttack of Jeypore, 
where I found the Khonds, under their zealous and 
energetic ruler, Nairraindur Deo, in perfect tranquil- 
lity and true to their pledge, 

From Bissum Cuttack I pursued my course to 
Kalahundy of Nagpore, with the intention of visiting 
Tooamool, a hill principality, tributary to Kalahundy, 
the chief of which was under restraint at Nagpore, 
charged among other offences with encouraging or 
conniving at the performance of the Meriah sacrifice 
among his Khonds. I found Tooamool in such a state 
of anarchy, and the people so exasperated against the 
Rajah of Kalahundy, that it would have been worse 
than useless to have entered the country for the pur- 
pose of Meriah suppression. In the absence of their 
own chief, I should have been looked upon as a partisan 
of the Rajah of Kalahundy, and in that supposed cha- 
racter there was much risk of my being brought into 
collision with the Khonds and otber inhabitants who 
were prepared to resist, as they had already done, 
even the authority of His Highness the Rajah of 
Nagpore. 

I passed through a considerable portion of the 
Khond country of the Patna Zumindari, and satisfied 
myself that the prohibited rite had not, within the 
memory of man, existed to a greater extent. than the 
sacrifice of one or two victims throughout the whole 
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country once in five or six years. Patna is nota 
mountainous country; it has vast plains, now but par- 
tially cultivated, yet beating the marks of former ex- 
tensive cultivation in numerous remains of tanks and 
rice embankments. 

At some distance from a village called Soorada, 
may be seen aremarkable collection of pagodas, which 
I visited, and counted one hundred and twenty of 
various dimensions. They were built of cut stone, 
without cement, and most of them are in a state of 
dilapidation. On the largest temple is some writing 
in the Devi Nigari character, but now illegible. In 
the centre of this group of pagodas was a circle two 
hundred and ten feet in circumference, surrounded by 
a wall of cut stone, twelve feet high, with sixty-five 
niches on the inner side, containing sixty figures of 
goddesses in a variety of attitudes; and in the centre 
of the circle, placed on a raised platform, sat a re- 
markable figure, tolerably carved, as were also the 
others, in stone, Few of these deities were recog- 
nised ‘by my people, though among them were two 
Brahmins. The traditiow here is that these temples 
were built by magicians, and the guide, who pointed 
out the way, would not go within two miles of them. 
Even my own people were rather uneasy. The con- 
clusion that I came to was that this part of the coun- 
try must have been occupied by a race of Hindoos, 
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of whom there is now no trace. It is now thinly in- 
habited by a comparatively civilised people, who call 
themselves Khonds, though they do not speak their 
dialect. Their language and dress are Qoryah, and 
they are very industrious. 

From Patna I passed into the small hill Zumindari 
of Muddenpore, tributary to Kalahundy, and found it 
distracted by internal dissensions, owing to a depar- 
ture from the regular line of succession to the chiei- 
tainship, in the person of the youngest brother of tae 
recently deceased chief, instead of the elder brother, 
who is, unhappily, a leper. Though thus disagreeing 
among themselves, they professed obedience to the 
British Government, and delivered up the last of their 
Meriahs. 

The Rajah of Kalahundy, or Kirond, Futty Nairrain . 
Deo, a well-educated and superior man, was with me 
for some days, and promised to use his best endeavours 
to effect a compromise between the brothers, by fixing 
the succession on the son of the leper, at the death of 
the present chief. 

From Muddenpore of Kalahundy, I sieossiled to 
Mahasingi of Chinna Kimedy, halting at several 
places by the way, te receive the visits of the 
Khonds, talk to them, settle their disputes, and make 
inquiries respecting the Meriah. 

At Mahasingi, I met by appointment ‘twenty- -two 
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Ooryah and Khond chiefs of districts and villages of 
Chinna Kimedy, and after considerable discussion, 
succeeded in settling several blood feuds of long 
standing, some of them respecting boundaries, which 
I marked out. Before leaving, I strongly impressed 
upon the chiefs, and succeeded in convincing them, 
that dissensions among themselves materially weakened 
their authority over their people. At parting,’ I 
presented them with silver anklets and bracelets, 
silk, cloth, and cotton shawls, according to their rank. 

These men had rendered the British Government 
most essential services, for several years, in their 
respective districts. To the cordial co-operation of 
the Ooryah, and the ready acquiescence of the Kkond 
chiefs, we owe much of the success which has attended 
our operations. They have been put to great but 
unavoidable inconvenience by their attendance on 
my movements, and have exposed themselves to a 
considerable amount of obloquy for their ready assent 
to the views of Government. They had hitherto re- 
ceived no reward or remuneration beyond the usual 
subsistence money for themselves and followers when 
employed on the public service. These silver anklets 
and bracelets are greatly prized by the hill chiefs as 
marks of distinction, and it is very desirable that such 
people should be encouraged to continue the valuable 
aid they are so capable of rendering. 
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From Mahasingi of Chinna Kimedy I proceeded 
into the Boad Maliahs. ‘Throughout, the Khonds 
came crowding to see their father, and I recognised 
many familiar faces among the men. They hurried 
on to clear‘the paths of jungle and other obstacles, 
shouting and laughing as they went. 

During my stay in Boad, I learnt with great satis- 
faction that the Meriah sacrifice was not even spoken 
of among the Khonds, that the whole land had repu- 
diated the cruel rite, and that there had not been 
a humen victim slain since 1847. T also took the 
opportunity of examining a considerable portion of the 
yoad which had just been finished between Goomsur and 
Sohunpore on the Mahanuddy. It is difficult fully to 
appreciate the value of this acquisition, as a line 
of traffic into Nagpore, as well as to the inhabitants 
of Chinna Kimedy and Boad. Already was it well 
frequetited by Brinjaries, carrying cotton and wheat 
to the coast. About twenty thousand bullocks have 
passed this season, and will return again laden with 
salt. The Khond inhabitants, instead of waiting in 
their villages for the arrival of the travelling 
merchants who annually visit them to purchase liorns, 
oi} seeds, turmeric, and other produce, now carry 
these articles to the weekly markets on the plains, 
obtain better prices, and purchase what they may 
require at more reasonable rates. I met several 
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large parties of Khonds and Ooryahs going to the 
fair, and among them a good many women, who, until 
the opening of the road, had never ventured on the 
journey. 

The rescued Meriah victims, settled as cultivators, 
are now, I am happy to say, acquiring regular habits 
of industry. About thirty of them were employed 
throughout the season in the construction of the new 
road, 7 

The number of Meriahs rescued this season is one 
hundred and fifty, and one hundred Possiahs, or serfs, 
were registered and restored to their owners. 

The operations were brought $0 a close in March, 
1853, when, wearied with our Tabours and worn with 
incessant fever, which spares no one in those hills, 
myself and the Agency establishment returned to the 
low country, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Tuouen still suffering from the effects of fever, it was 
imperative that no season should pass without our 
presence amongst the various hill tribes. Accord- 
ingly, in November, 1853, I prepared for what proved 
to be my last campaign in the Khond tracts. 

On my way to Chinna Kimedy I paid a short visit 
to the Infanticidal tribes, and was satisfied that to 
some extent they now rear their infant female children. 
The complete suppression of this practice must be the 
work of time and of careful supervision. , 

The lower and upper ranges of the Chinna Kimedy 
mountains were visited by myself and my assistant. 
We met every tribe, not one evaded us, nor was one 
village deserted at our approach, as in former years. 

The Khonds assembled in crowds in our respective 
camps with a freedom never before evinced by them ; 
selling or exchanging with our people the produce of 
their fields, for money, salt, bread, or pieces of cloth. 
No proof could be more complete or gratifying of the 
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influence we had gained over them. After they had 
completed their barter, the chiefs of Mootas and 
villages, with their people, assembled round our 
tents, and listened attentively to the reading of a 
proclamation in the Khond dialect, reiterating the 
prohibition of the sacrifice of human beings, and per- 
mitting them to substitute “animals instead. Copies 
of this proclamation were left in every district. Each 
chief was invited freely to express his sentiments on 
this proclamation, which many did without hesitation. 

“When you first came among us,” one stated, “we 
were like beasts in the jungle, doing as our fathers 
had done; but we now clearly comprehend that your 
only .object in coming is to stop human sacrifice. 
Not a fowl or anything else has been taken from us, 
not even a fence injured by the people of your camp. 
Our fields produce crops as good as formerly, and 
sickness is not more prevalent. Our Meriahs have 
been all removed, and now we are of one mind, de- 
termined never more to have anything to do with 
human sacrifice. Moreover, it is no use resisting the 
orders of the Great Government.” : 

In two or three places it was asked, “ What are we 
to say to the deity?” They were told they might 
say whatever they pleased. Then one of the chiefs 
repeated the following formula: “Do not be angry 
with us, O goddess, for giving you the blood of beasts 
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instead of human blood, but vent your wrath on this 
gentleman, who is well able to bear it. Weare guilt- 
less.” Of course I had no -objection to the punish- 
ment so kindly proposed for me. 

Seventeen Meriahs only have been found this 
season in the. whole of Chinna Kimedy, and these 
were delivered up voluntarily by their owners. Nine 
Meriahs who had deserted from villages on the plains, 
wherein they had been located, were either given up, 
or surrenderéd. themselves, because their former 
owners would not receive them. One of these young 
men, on being remonstrated with, on the risk he had 
run of suffering a cruel and painful death, replied, 
“It is better to be sacrificed as a Meriah among my 
own people and give them pleasure, than to live on 
the plains. Am I not a Meriah?” © ~ 

Thirty-seven Possiah women, who had been pur--. 
chased when very young, were with their children 
(sixty-three in number) registered and restored to 
their husbands. 

I suecceded in effecting the capture of Buddo 
Mundo, a notorious kidnapper of children, who last 
year, as already related, had given up his own daugh- 
ter, Ootoma, as a,Meriah. She is now, with other 
rescued Meriahs, under the care of the missionarics 
at Berhampore, and is a child of rare intelligence, 
and of the most affectionate disposition. 
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In the Khond tracts of Jeypore my reception was 
most gratifying. I, visited my old opponents of Lum- 
bargam, Bapola, and Bandari, and found them con- 
tented and happy; they, with all the Khonds of Jey- 
pore, declaring their fidelity to the pledge they had 
taken. : : 

Two Meriah women who had been given in mar- 
riage to Khonds of the Sooradah Infanticidal tribes, 
and who had fled from their husbands, were given up, 
and a Meriah youth who had escaped from me last 
season was. brought back by his owner, Indromooni. . 
Maji of Ryabiji, a fine intelligent Khond. This chief 
reproached me for having allowed him to escape; 
“for,” said he, “he has undergone the ceremonies 
preparatory to sacrifice, and therefore is a temptation 
to us; take him away with you.” 

This, among similar instances, shews that it is not 
a fact, as has been stated, that “‘a Meriah victim once © 
in the possession of, or produced before # Govern- 
ment officer, is a victim no longer; his atoning effiéacy 
“destroyed, his sacred character profaned, there is no 
fear after this pollution of his being sent to the stake.” 
I have already mentioned three instances in which 
Meriahs were sacrificed after having been in the pos- 
session of Government officers. 

Of course I took back the youth, whose name was 
Takoo, and settled him in one of our Meriah villages 
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as a.cultivator. He showed great pluck upon one 
. oceagion, when‘he wis nigh losing the pair of bullocks 
-which we gave #6 a little stook in trade to set up our 
Meriak youths. He was proceeding, as is customary, 
one morning to bring in the required firewood, for 
which purpose his yoke of bullocks was necessary ; 
and it so happened that on this day he joined a lot 
of Ooryahs of the low country, who were bent on a 
similar errand. "They had only proceeded a short 
distance, when a tiger sprang suddenly out of the 
_jungle, and seized the near bullock belonging to 
Takoo. At the sight of the beast, the Ooryahs, with- 
out a single exception, fled in the wildest alarm; but 
Takoo, in presence of the tiger, deliberately walked 
round to the off bullock, cut with his axe the rope 
that sccured him to the yoke and to his now bleeding 
mate, and having thus gallantly released him, he 
brought him safe home. Such brave conduct de- 
served and received a suitable reward. 
There has been no sacrifice, nor attempt to sacfi- 
fice, in Jeypore since March, 1852. . 
From Jeypore I passed in a north-westerly direc- 
tion through the Zumindaries of Ryaghur and Linka- 
pore, a fine, open, level country, and well cultivated. 
The population consists of Khonds and Tellogoos. 
_The Khonds are an industrious and civilised race, and 
pay rent for their land like their Tellogoo neighbours. 
R 
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They acknowledged having occasionally procured the 
flesh of a victim from Jeypore, but assured me that, 
for many years no safrifice had taken place among 
themselves. Through these Zumindaries upwards of 
twenty thousand Brinjary bullocks pass from the in- 
terior to the coast with oil seeds, wheat, and cotton, 
and return laden with salt. 

From Linkapore I sent my assistant through the 
hilly country of Bundasir of Kalahundy, inhabited by 
sacrificing tribes of Khonds, while I turned nearly west 
towards Togamool. Sickness had for some days been 
on the increase in my camp, and at the second march 
into the mountain ranges of Tooamool, I had scarcely 
a man for service. The doctor in medical charge 
of the camp, and the officer commanding my escort of 
sepoys, being added to the list with severe fever, I was 
compelled—while it was yet possible to procure car- 
riage for the sick—to send them all back to the low 
country, where Iam glad to say they arrived in 
safety. I continued my tour with my own Irregulars 
or Sebundies. One of this gallant little body, and 
one, too, of the few Khonds whom I could induce to 
enter this service, and to put on uniform, was killed 
by a tiger, in singular coincidence with his own pre- 
sentiment. He was on the hills with, Lieutenant 
McNeill, and joined in repelling the attack made by 
the Khonds on that officer’s camp at Oorladoney, 
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where two or three of the assailants were shot. This 
man became strongly imbued with the idea that one 
oj the Khonds then killed was possessed of the power 
of the “ Phulto Bag,” and would certainly destroy 
him and all his family. Nothing could shake his 
belief in the destiny which he was convinced awaited 
him and his. . 

On returning to the low country he begged for 
leave to visit his home on the hills, where his family 
were settled. Previous to his departure, in a very 
serious manner he requested that his uniform might 
be taken charge of, as he felt convinced that he should 
never live to return to his duty. He arrived safely 
at his native village, and all went well for a bricf 
period, when most singularly it happened that whilst 
_ watching some cattle at night, as is their custom on 
the hills, this poor fellow was seized by a tiger and 
cruelly mutilated. He shortty afterwards died from 
the effect of his wounds ; but before he expired he said 
that he was one of those who had fired at and killed a | 
Khond at Oorladoney, that this Khond had assumed 
the form of a tiger, and so avenged himself. 

It would have required a miracle to have persuaded 
his friends that his fate was but a strange coincidence. 

Tooamool, which we reached by a succession of 
difficult ghats, is on the table-land of a high range of 
mountains, in length about thirty-two miles cast and 
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west, and in breadth about fourteen. The climate is 
very trying; the thermometer in my tent at six 
o’clock in the morning ranged from 35 deg. to 38 deg., 
and at noon from 81 deg. to 83 deg. ; we had often 
hoar frost and thin ice, which was there scen for the 
first time by my native followers. 

The inhabitants subsist on different kinds of maize, 
grown on the slopes of their hills, which are almost 
cleared of jungle, and cultivated to the top. Their 
rice cultivation is very scanty. The crops this season 
had failed in these high regions, as well as in the 
plains, so I had great difficulty in supplying even my 
reduced camp, and we were frequently on half rations. 

J found the Khonds tractable and well disposed, 
though at first somewhat alarmed, but’ they soon 
gained confidence, and men, women, and children 
came into my camp freely. They had never seen a 
European before, and my tent and its contents, to- 
gether with the elephants and horses in camp, were 
great attractions. 

I ascertainéd beyond a doubt that the Khonds of 
Tooamool did not rear Meriahs, but when they had de- 
termined on a sdcritice, they applied to the Tat Rajah, 
who sold to them some unfortunate.person accused of 
sorcery, for sums varying from twenty to fifty rupees. 

After the usual meetings and consultations, and 
frequent palavers amongst the chiefs, they, in the 
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presence of their people, signed the pledge to forsake 
the Meriah rite for ever. They declared that no 
sacrifice had taken place since the removal of their 
Tat Rajah, three years ago, to Nagpore, where he 
lately died a prisoner. 

“They-had heard,” they said, “that the ‘Com- 
pany ’”—they knew the mysterious name—“ had 
sent a great officer to the Khonds of Jeypore and 
Chinna Kimedy to abolish the Meriah sacrifice, and 
had felt disappointed that no officer had been sent to 
them. They were now, however, pleased to find that 
they were held in equal estimation with their brethren 
of other countries.” 

At Koorlapaut, a tributary of Kalahundy, on the 
same mountain range as Tooamool, the Khonds came 
.to me with perfect confidence. They made a state- 
ment, with respect to the Meriah, similar to that given 
by the Khonds of Tooamool, 

My assistant, who traversed the Khond mountains 
of Bundasir of Kalahundy, found the Khonds most 
submissive and tractable. Formerly, when they re- 
quired a sacrifice, they purchased a victim from some 
distant country ; but the Rajah of Kalahundy, Futty 
Narrain Deo, having forbidden the Meriah, and twice 
punished them very severely, once for sacrificing, 
and a second time for attempting to sacrifice, they 
were resolved to give it up; and now that the great 
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Government had sent an officer to them, they were 
confirmed in that resolution. In plain fact, they 
knew, from the experience of their neighbours, that 
no opposition of theirs was likely to be effective. 

To this Rajah, Futty Narrain Deo, great credit is 
due, for his earnest and effectual efforts for the sup- 
pression of human sacrifices in the Hill Zumindaries 
under his authority ; and all that was required to 
perfect his work was the personal communication 
which T have now had with his Khonds. I impressed 
them with the wholesome conviction that not only 
were they responsible to their Rajah, but also to the 
Government, whose officers had penetrated into all 
their fastnesses. 

In Kalahundy I met several large droves of Brin- 
jary bullocks proceeding to the coast for salt; their 
owners complained bitterly of the heavy transit-dues 
levied from them by the different petty Zumindars, or 
landed proprietors, through whose territory they 
passed, amounting in the aggregate to nearly half the 
price paid by them at the sea-coast for their salt. 
The Zumindars keep the paths by which the cattle 
travel tolerably clear, and protect the Brinjaries from 
molestation, though they are well able to take care of 
themselves. oe 

Could the population which has been driven away 
by famine and disease be replaced, the vast plains of 
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Kalahuady and Lower Patna, now lying waste, studded 
with ancient temples and ruined tanks, might become 
as rich and productive in cotton and other crops as 
the most fertile parts of Nagpore. 

‘The narrative of the operations which brought to a 
close this season’s labour, speaks for itself. The 
Khonds everywhere were making sure and certain pro- 
gress in their complete emancipation from the cruel 
rite of human sacrifices which for ages had prevailed 
amongst them. 

It was destined that my humble but earnest labours 
amongst the mountain tribes of Khondistan should 
this season terminate for ever; but I can never 
cease to feel the warmest and most heartfelt interest 
in their welfare. My work in these hills wag always 
to me a labour of love, and I linger with affectionate 
remembrance on the many years I lived among the 
rude tribes, and pitched my tent in their mountain 
villages. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ir will not, I trust, be concluded from the foregoing 
imperfect narrative that the hill tribes, more especially 
in the days of our earliest intercourse with them, 
readily yielded to our wishes, and abandoned their 
ancient rite. Such a conclusion would be very far 
from the fact, but I have not deemed it requisite to 
exhaust the reader’s patience with details of the al- 
most interminable discussions by day and by night 
which invariably preceded any surrender on their 
part. These wearying debates were an absolute 
necessity, and one of the conditions of success, but to 
have described every council as it was held would 
have rendered this account intolerably prolix. 

I always took care that they should know what 
was the sole purpose of our visit. It was not possible 
always to conduct our operations in the same way. 
Our plans varied according to ever-changing circum- 
stances, and the necessities induced by such changes. 
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Sometimes the people were stolid, apathetic, and list- 
less; at others, excited, passionate, and senseless. J 
found it absolutely necessary to be prepared for all 
they might say or do. Moderation and resolution 
combined, finally conquered our most determined op- 
ponents. Upon all occasions I took very good care 
that they should clearly learn the feelings with which 
we regarded their detestable custom. 

It should, however, be remembered that this race, 
if not entitled fully to the name of savage, is still on 
the very lowest verge of civilization, and could not 
therefore be expected to embrace or comprehend rea- 
soning adapted to a people of more cultivated under- 
standing. 

Captain Hill, who spent some time in the Orissa 
chain of mountains, very justly observed that the 
disposition of the Khond partook much of animal 
suspicion and cunning, and that the varying ideas 
of his mind were more nearly allied to instinct than 
to the powers of reasoning, and perception between 
right and wrong, which are the results of education 
and civilization. It must also. be recollected that 
the Khond is of a suspicious nature ; especially so are 
those who have grown grey in their traditions ; they 
always fancy you are endeavouring to entrap them, 
or to compromise them in somg shape, and are very 
slow to believe that there is not some plot against 
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their lives and happiness, hidden under the cloak of 
an attempt to suppress human sacrifices. 

These old men had little to look for in the future ; 
they earnestly desired to die as they had lived, and 
for them hope had fewer charms than reminiscence. 
Hence they clung as steadfastly as they could to their 
superstition, but it was always my aim to wrest from 
them all hope in respect of the continuance of Meriah 
sacrifice, with its mournful and miserable details. I 
impressed upon them the necessity of abandoning 
their barbarous practice, and by careful supervision 
and constant visits I kept alive in their minds the feel- 
ing of that necessity. 

But preparatory to any discussion with the Khond 
tribes, there were two highly essential preliminaries 
to fulfil, without which my mission would have been 
perilled. The rulers or rajahs of the low country, 
and the chiefs of the high lands, must first be won 
over to our views. I will add here a few words on 
the position held by these two distinct classes in 
respect of the Khonds. First, the Rajahs. 

It is almost impossible to define with accuracy the 
relative position of Khond and Rajah. It is far too 
vague and indeterminate to be clearly expressed. 
It is quite certain that the latter claims an obedience 
which the former nevef*yields, whilst it is no less cer- 
tain that the one had a very strong and, as we 
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should call it, loyal feeling towards the other. It 
must be allowed that generally, and with singular 
good judgment, the Rajahs have interfered with their 
hill subjects as little-as possible. There are certain 
perquisites, fines, and’ forfeits which are in reality 
due to the chief; but in truth, it always depends 
upon the temper of the Khonds at the time whether 
they pay anything or nothing. 

Whenever the Rajah deputes one of his officers or 
ministers to pay the Khonds a visit, such functionary 
is received with great honour, as a general rule, and 
presents of rice, vegetables, &c., are bestowed upon 
him ; but the people assert that all this is purely com- 
plimentary, and could not be exacted as a matter of 
right. Indeed, nearly all the tribes profess to regard 
themselves as completely independent; they pay no 
Tent. or taxes, and believe themselves to be the ori- 
ginal owners of the soil. Amongst themselves they 
sometimes sell or rent their fields—a matter very 
fertile of disputes, where there exists no possible means 
of registering or in any way recording their contracts. 
Much of my time was spent in arranging these difli- 
culties. 

Notwithstanding, however, this very vague allegi- 
ance, my first step, as I have already said, was always 
directed to secure the cordial co-operation of the 
Rajals of the plains. This process was not very diffi- 
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cult, but it was very tedious. These men, or rather 
their ministers—for in general the Rajah is a mere 
puppet in leading strings—are governed by self-in- 
terest ; and when they found that they would be no 
losers by affording us their influence, limited though 
it was, to attain our objects with their hill subjects, 
that influence was enlisted on our side. Presents to 
the Rajah and his subordinates, and the tedious for- 
mality of a visit, added to a conciliatory demeanour, 
were the chief means I employed to achieve my end. 

The state visit of one of these little magnates 
is a most tedious affair, they being enormous 
sticklers for etiquette. When the day of visitation 
(and a heavy one it is) is fixed, it becomes im- 
perative to ascertain with accuracy the rank and 
names of all the relatives, ministers, and followers the 
Rajah means to bring with him, to the end that, their 
precedence being duly established, they may all be 
ranged at the audience in accordance with custom and 
their respective ranks. 

Some of the dignitaries are honoured with a chair, 
some sit on a carpet, and the great mass of followers 
remain standing, but all must have a place assigned, 
or offence is taken. : 

The Rajah fixes the hour of his visit, and as these 
gentlemen set no value on that precious article, time, 
1 was frequently kept waiting with my whole esta- ; 
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blishment, and the troops requisite to form a guard 
of honour, for three orfour hours. After our patience 
had been thus strained, the discordant sounds of . 
native music, the shrill blowing-of- pipes, ‘and the 
heavy beating of drums, announced that the Rajah 
was in motion for my camp. Gradually the proces- 
sion, consisting of all the elephants the dark poten- 
tate possessed, or could borrow, all the troops, horse 
and foot, that he could muster, and a rabble innume-— 
rable, approached the durbar, or audience tent. 

On descending from his elephant, or alighting from 
his palankeen, as the case might be, the Rajah generally: 
fell, as it were, into the arms of two men stationed . 
for that ‘purpose, and leaning on these supports, he » 
tottered towards my tent. Not that he was unable to 
walk without aid, but this elegant fiction represented 
his greatness, and the vast affairs of his little empire, 
which literally weighed him to the ground! This 
always produced a certain effect upon the minds of 
the immense mob present. I say immense, because 
on these occasions the whole country turns out. 

I meet his Highness at the door of the tent and re- 
ceive a small offering, generally of money, in token of 
the submission he owes the paramount power in India, 
whose representative for the time Iam. I then con- 
duct him to a seat prepared opposite to my own; -his 
relatives, ministers, &c., follow, and all occupy the 
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places assigned: them; the rabble press in on all sides, 
and it ig ia.vain the guards attempt to drive them 
back, they wi] thrust themselves into the unoccupied - 
space in the tent. . The atmosphere becomes suffo- 
cating ; the reeking odour from this dense mass of 
dark humanity being far less fragrant than Rimmel’s 
perfumed fountains. 

When order and silence are in some igisd restored, 

I ask in a tender’ tone if his Highness is in the 
‘enjoyment of good health. 
To which he somewhat evasively replies, “I trust 
*the protector and cherisher of the poor [meaning 

myself} is very well.” 

I bow, the Rajah bows, and there our conversation 

begins—and ends, Everybody then looks at every- 
body else, and this silly, unmeaning, and most tiresome 
farce is kept up for half an hour, when I gently rise, . 
which is the signal that the Durbar is over. 
“ T now conduct the Rajah to the door, embrace and 
take leave of him. He falls again into the arms of 
his’ attendants, whilst a man with a huge gold stick 
bawls forth all his titles and honours, that no one 
may be ignorant that they are in the presence of so 
much greatness. Oriental court etiquette permits no 
business or business communication on the first or 
state visit. 

This purgatorial infliction was part of the price I 
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had to pay for the co-operation of these gentlemen. 

However useful the assent and good will of the 
Rajahs, it was a far more important step to conciliate 
and win to our purposes the Hill or Ooryah chiefs, 
called, by the Khonds, Bissois or Paturs, according 
to the district in which they dwelt. It was my fate 
to deal with sixty-five of these chiefs, and althongh 
we often quarrelled, and sometimes I had to deal 
shortly and sharply with them personally, it affords 
me ummixed satisfaction to be able to assert that 1 
never removed one of them from the office he held ; on 
the eontrary, I used all my influence to strengthen- 
their position in the eyes of their Khonds. 

It appeared evident to me that I should only be 
sowing the seeds of anarchy and confusion if 1 
attempted to subvert the authority of the men who 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the Khond popula- 
tion.. It could not be reasonably expected that I 
should find them all equally well disposed to forward 
my views, or that they should at first exhibit any 
great.zeal to serve me. They cared nothing them- 
selves about the Meriah rite, but they approved of it 
because they benefited by it, and received from the 
Khonds certain perquisites every time a sacrifice was 
offered, It was not surprising, then, that at first they 
received my overtures coldly, and resorted not un- 
frequently to intrigue to thwart me. 
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T was not, however, to be easily. baffled, and as I 
was generally made acquainted with the devices. they 
were preparing to get rid of or deceive me, T con- 
trived to render them nugatory, and strove, by for- 
hearance and conciliation, to make a proper impres- 
sion on their hearts. I went out shooting with them, 
talked often, and in the friendliest way, to them, 
made them presents of what they most wanted, 
prescribed for their ailments, and gave medicine if 
they were sick ; smoked with them, was kind to their 
children, and in short left no stone unturned to win 
their friendship and adherence to our cause. 

At last I succeeded, and the time was well spent, 
for without their assistance I should have been 
almost helpless. It was expedient, therefore, to 
endure much rather than jeopardise the work I had 
to do by offending such men. 

Often they would keep me waiting for days to- 
gether, and endeavour, by all kinds of lying excuses, 
to evade coming near me ; but I patiently submitted 
to all this, knowing the surpassing advantages I should 
ultimately derive from their support. “Without these 
chiefs, who, from hereditary sway, were mucli loved 
and venerated by their several tribes, L should have 
had almost insurmountable difficulty in getting myself 
into personal communication with the Khonds them- 
selves. It was half the battle to gain an interview; 

$2 
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when that was accomplished the foundation of a suc- 
cessful campaign was laid. 

Again, no one could explain so well the true object 
of my coming amongst them. They could, if they 
chose, at any moment, have incited a warlike race to 
take up arms against me; or, on the other hand, they 
could smooth the way for what I wanted, and prepare 
their Khonds to meet and hear me in a friendly spirit 
—so potent were they for good or evil. 

It will at once be seen, then, that the services of 
these Ooryah chiefs were invaluable, and that they 
were the principal instruments I employed in the sup- 
pression of the Meriah rite. On them, too, I chietly 
depend for maintaining the ground we have gained. 

An instance I will mention of the hearty co- 
operation of one of them, Narraindur Deo, of Bis- 
sum Cuttack. He had been won over to our side, 
and was our warm ally. A sacrifice was proclaimed 
to take place in Jeypore, in March, 1852. It came 
to Narraindur Deo’s knowledge that a party of his 
Khonds intended to cross their frontier—for Jeypore 
is some distance from Bissum Cuttack—and participate 
in the Meriah festival. He acted most energetically ; 
summoned his Khonds, reminded them of their pledge 
to me, and of the disgrace they would incur by a vio- 
lation of it; forbade them going, in the most peremp- 

_ tory manner, and vowed, if they disobeyed him, that 
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he would waylay them on their return, and shoot 
every man he found. This threat was sufficient—not 
one Khond went to the place of sacrifice. 

In other instances, purposed attacks on me were 
averted by their interference ; and in those onslaughts 
on my camp I have narrated, and which I was obliged 
to repel, the Ooryah chiefs coming in afterwards as 
intercessors for the discomfited Khonds, acquired new 
influence, and the submission which followed was com- 
plete. 

Ihave been desirous to be as brief as possible, 
yet am anxious that the system I pursued, dating so 
far back as 1837, should be clearly understood, as 
Thad to grapple with a gigantic evil. No subsidiary 
measures were neglected, no advantages that we could 
properly bestow upon the people were left uncon- 
ferred ; aided by the elders of the tribes, justice was 
administered, and many an ancient feud, as I have de- 
scribed, definitively healed. All these were admirable 
auxiliaries, but the reader will, I trust, have perceived 
that the keystone of the system was the conquest of 
the Ooryah chiefs, without whose aid and co-opera- 
tion it would have been as easy to have built a city 
in the air as to have suppressed human sucrifices 
amongst the Khonds. 

J anticipate the best results from the diffusion of 
knowledge and the spread of education in the Orissa 
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hills, by means of the rescued Meriah victims under- 
going a course of instruction in the plains. 

I placed about two hundred of the Meriah children 
in the mission-schools of the low country. The great 
object I had in view was that the most. intelligent 
might be brought up as teachers, and eventually 
settle in their native hills, where, by precept and 
example, under God’s blessing, they might be instru- 
mental in winning some of their own wild people to the 
pure principles of our holy religion. It was a well 
understood part of their education that they should 
not be allowed to forget the Khond language, but 
that it should be cultivated by means of the educa- 
tional works prepared in that dialect by Captain 
Frye. 

The Government of India, on my recommendation, 
made a very liberal provision for all the Meriahs, 
whether young or old. Some of the children were 
confided to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Stubbins, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson, who resided at the military 
station of Berhampore, in Ganjam. Others were sent 
to Mr. and Mrs. Buckley, at Cuttack, in the pro- 
vince of that name, and to Mr. Bachelor, an Ameri- 
can missionary at Balasore. I had every reason. to 
be well satisfied with the training bestowed by these 
worthy people upon the Meriah children, and the at- 
tachment that sprang up between the teachers and 
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taught was sincere and lasting. I often visited them, 
and observed, with heartfelt pleasure, their neat and 
clean appearance, their orderly behaviour, and their 
progress in learning. 

When the boys and girls were sufficiently old to 
enter the married state, and when their education 
was completed, partners were selected from the diffe- 
rent schools, and the unions solemnised. I gave each 
couple a marriage dowry to start them in life, and 
they were well assured that the same care and solici- 
tude for their welfare which had attended them since 
they had been in our hands would not fail them in the 
future. 

It may interest those who read this book to peruse 
the following out of very many similar notes I_re- 
ceived on the occasion of the marriage of a Meriah 
couple. It is from Mrs. Stubbins : 


“ Berhampore, November 3rd. 
“My DEAR COLONEL CAMPBELL, 

“Rachel and Daniel (two rescued victims) 
were married yesterday, and leave for the hills early 
to-morrow morning. Rachel has been such a good 
obedient girl, that I really feel sorry to part with her. 
I rejoice, however, in the thought that she is a true 
believer in Christ, and hope she may be able to act 
consistently in her new position. I should not be 
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surprised if she should at first feel the loneliness of 
her situation. To obviate this difficulty as much as 
possible, I have given her a supply of knitting and 
crochet materials, and she is very much pleased with 
the thought of working for you. Amongst other 
things, she purposes making some socks for your little 
grandson, and in due time I daresay there will be an 
opportunity of forwarding them to you. Our best 
wishes and prayers will follow this young couple, and 
most sincerely do we hope they may be made a bless- 
ing to the natives by whom they are surrounded. 

“T trust your valuable life and health may be pre- 
served, and that you may continue to have good news 
from your dear children. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“. STusBINs.” 


I need not dwell longer on the fate and fortunes of 
our wards; they were trained to various occupations— 
teachers, artificers, or husbandmen, according to the 
bent of their inclination. The majority decided to 
follow the plough and till the soil. I obtained, 
therefore, several grants of land, usually uncleared 
forest, from Government; and established villages, 
where, to this hour, the Meriahs live in happiness and 
comfort. 

Captain McNeill, who long and ably laboured 
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amongst the Khonds, took peculiar interest in these 
villages, and only left them about ten months ago. 
An engineer himself of no mean skill, he was enabled 
to show them new and improved methods of irrigat- 
ing their lands, and a greater boon could not have 
been conferred upon them. ‘Tam sure these Meriah 
villagers will deeply feel the loss of their tried friend 
and protector, Captain McNeill, but the supreme Go- | 
vernment considered last year that the time had ar- 
rived when the work of Meriah suppression had been 
so completely accomplished, that no further special 
agency was required, and the whole Khond country 
reverted to its former masters. 

I daresay the Government arrived at a sound con- 
clusion, and certainly none of the officers of the late 
agency will demur to a resolution which contains so 
flattermg a compliment to their own success; but I 
earnestly trust that the new authorities will carefully 
study the character of the people entrusted to their 
charge, and not seek to force them within the pale of 
a moral or judicial code for which at present they are 
quite unfitted. . They have nobly kept their pledge 
to us, in abstaining from sacrifice; we must keep ours 
to them, in not seeking to impose on them vexatious 
regulations or unjust taxes. 

The total number of Meriahs rescued during the 
* operations I ‘have endeavoured to sketch, from 1837 
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to 1854, was one thousand five hundred and six; 
and the following are the countries from which they 


were taken :— : 
‘Males Females. Total. 
From Goomsur . . * : » 101 122 223 
» Boad 7 es Gals 7 » 18l 164 845 
» Chinna Kimedy > « 313 353 666 
» deypore . . . . - 77 116 193 
», Kalahundy o. 2. a? & 148 384 0~O77 
>» Patna . : * ig a 2 7 2 


717 789 1,506 


And within the same period, eleven hundred and 
fifty-four Possiahs were registered and restored to their 
owners. 

The next record will show. how these fifteen hun- 
dred and six Meriahs have been provided for:— 


, es Mgles. Females, Total. 
Restored to relatives and friends, or 


given for adoption to persons of charac- 


ter in the plains . . 194 148 342 
Given in marriage to Khonds and 

others of suitable condition . Fe ah S55 267 267 
Supporting themselves in public. or 

private service. er cr » 53 22 75 
Died - . . . . - 69 88 157 
Deserted . . 63 14 77 
In Missionary schools at Cuttack, 

Berhampore, and Balasore. : 114 84 200 
‘Settled as cultivators in different vil 

lages . . . » 195 lil 306 


At the Asylum, Sooradah . . - 27 55 82 
717 789 1,506 
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Among the infanticidal tribes great progress has 
been made in weaning them from their cruel practice. 

The result of the inquiry of 1854 shows a registry 
of nine hundred and one females under five years of 
age, in 2,149 families located in villages, where I can 
state from my own observation that in 1848 there 
were few, if any, female children to be seen. 

I have very frequently been asked if I could with 
any accuracy state the number of human beings 
annually sacrificed previous to the interference of 
the British Government. I never could obtain 
precise or satisfactory information on this point. 
The Khonds always betrayed a marked unwillingness 
to speak on the subject, and what evidence they ever 
did give was always most conflicting. In 1837, Mr. 
Ricketts, the commissioner in Cuttack, rescued six- 
teen boys and eight girls from the Boad district ; and 
in his report to the Government he states that one 
Khond told him he had witnessed fifty sacrifices ; 
whilst another said he had never seen more than three 
or four. I presume both these men spoke of all 
the sacrifices they had seen in their lives. 

Again in February, 1846, Captain McPherson 
writes, that about one hundred victims had been 
immolated in the tracts.-of Boad, bordering upon 
Goomsur, in anticipation of the usual season for sac- 
rifice, and his approximate estimate of Meriahs sac- 
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rificed is five hundred annually, and that ‘the victims 
are counted by thousands. And Jastly, it is mentioned 
in one of Captain Hill’s letters, that in Bustar the 
practice prevailed to an enormous extent, and that, 
upon one occasion alone, twenty-five or twenty-seven 
full grown. men were immolated, and this was called 
the great sacrifice. 

My own impression, founded on much experience 
in these hills, is, that generally the reports were ex- 
aggerated ; few Khond districts were free from the 
stain of human sacrifice, but the very great’ expense 
attendant upon procuring the victims and performing 
the connected ceremonies, tended in a certain degree 
to limit the number slain. Each cluster of villages 
would most probably celebrate a sacrifice annually, 
and if special causes rendered it necessary, extra 
victims might be offered ; but I think I shall not be 
very far wrong in estimating the annual number at 
one hundred and fifty. 

Be this as it may, we can now, thank God, look 
back upon such atrocities as a thing of the past. It 
affords me intense gratification to be able to give so 
satisfactory a statement of the success of my 
measures for the entire and complete abandonment 
of this cruel custom. 

I should be committing an act of great injustice 
towards the Government of India, whose sunnort T 
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uniformly enjoyed, were I to conclude this work with- 
out acknowledging the liberal spirit in which they 
received every proposition I made on behalf of my 
mission. Any amount of money I asked for was 
ungrudgingly sanctioned, and the warmest marks of 
approval were bestowed upon my humble but earnest 
endeavours to give effect to their benevolent inten- 
tions. I often encountered opposition, and the press 
never ceased to attack myself and my measures; but 
up to the moment of resigning my most interesting 
and importarit charge into the hands of others, I was 
encouraged and supported by the liberal conduct of 
the Government; a few of whose approving testi- 
monies, which I have thought might not be unin- 
teresting, will be found in the Appendix. 

Warned by increasing ill-health that I must seek 
relaxation in another clime, I handed over my charge, 
in March, 1854, to Captain Macviccar, who had 
rejoined me from England, and was prepared to take 
my place, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Witu the preceding chapter this volume might very 
properly have concluded, and certainly would have 
done so if I had consulted only my own feelings. 
But I have been urgently requested to add an account 
of the natural resources of Orissa, and some geogra- 
phical and geological description of the province, 
From the excellent memoir published by the Superin- 
tendent of the Geological Survey in 1859, under the 

auspices of the Governor-General of India, I am 
enabled to furnish valuable and reliable data for a 
geological description; I am, therefore, indebted to 
Dr. Oldham for much of what follows. 

In Mr. Stirling’s history there are only meagre 
references to these subjects; and although- other 
reports, professing to contain scientific information, 
have, from time to time, within the last twenty years, 
been submitted to the Government of India, it does 
not appear that the able conductor of the survey 
thought any of them of. value, as, in his intro- 
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ductory memoir, he refers, and that but very briefly, 
to only one of them. 

There has been no government survey of the coast 
of Orissa, a want which has been pointed out by the 
Royal Geographical Society in one of their recent 
annual reports; but there is a description of the 
appearance of that part of the Bay of Bengal which 
washes its shores, in the Geological Survey I have 
just named, that leaves little to be desired respecting the 
coast line. Orissa is seen to project some miles, 
arising from the fluviatile deposits encroaching on the 
sea. In the extreme south of the province there 
exists a well-marked indentation in the hills, that at 
a distant period was a bay; but the deposits, in con- 
junction with a spit of sand from the hills near 
Ganjam, have nearly closed in a volume of sea water 
forty miles long, by twelve wide, communicating with 
the sea by means of a small channel, gradually de- 
creasing. This water is Chilka Lake. 

The ground rises beyond into detached peaks and 
ranges of low hills, generally separated by alluvial 
plains; upon which the laterite, a deposit I shall 
presently describe, rises to a considerable height. 
This region must have been originally the bed of a 
sea containing islands of gneiss, varying in size and 
elevation. Sandstone prevails in the hills ranging 
to the west and south-west of the town of Cuttack. © 
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These have not been affected by the influence of sea 
water, that has thinned the rocks of Bankee, Khoordah, 
and the immediate districts; which renders it probable 
that the deposit of the metamorphic rock succeeded 
the denudation. 

Gneiss and quartz, with intrusive trap and syenite ; 
sandstone, laterite,.older alluvium and alluvium of 
the river deltas and blown sands, form the ordinary 
arrangement of the beds in Orissa, which territory 
includes the districts of Pooree, Cuttack, and Bala- 
sore, explored in 1857-8 by Messrs. W. T. Blanford 
and Harry Child. This, with Midnapore on the 
north, and Bancoorah, a neighbouring province, that 
was surveyed in the same season, form an area 
of fourteen thousand square miles. 

Mr. Stirling had nearly fifty years before declared 
that the granite rose from about three hundred to 
two thousand feet, generally red in tint, containing 
veins of red and white soap-stone, and particles of 
imperfectly formed garnets ; but that decomposition 
and disintegration have frequently changed the tex- 
ture of the rock into sandstone and slate, the same 
agency having also produced a soil which covers every 
hill with vegetation. At their base, he stated, is 
usually the iron-clay, in beds of considerable thick- 
ness. 

Rocks of a fine white granite, according to his de- 
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scription, are met with, containing hornblende and 
mica; and are intersected by veins of trap, a green 
stone of a basaltic character. Talc and mica slate, 
and schistose chlorites, passing into serpentine, too, 
are, he says, abundant. He declares, also, that lime- 
stone, in calcareous nodules, may be found both 
in the hills and plains. 

A good deal of attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject, in consequence of the repeated reports to Govern- 
ment of alleged coal and iron districts of great value. 
In 1837, Lieutenant Kittoe announced a discovery of 
beds of coal, and of iron mines, but when sent in 
search of these treasures, he came back to Calcutta 
empty-handed. In 1842, an engineer officer, Lieu- 
tenant Rigby, reported a variety of building ma- 
terials, and produced specimens worthy of con- 
sideration. Surveys were ordered of the coal dis- 
tricts, but the result was eminently unsatisfactory. 
The coal turned out either to be a non-combustible 
shale, or the seam was so thin, or lay so deep, as not 
to be worth working.* 

Of the other product there is a better account, 
for the Talcheer iron has long been in repute in India 
for its excellent quality. Mr. Blanford states that 
the ore found in the Damoodah beds of the Talcheer 


* “Preliminary Notice on the Coal and Iron of Talcheer in the Tri- 
butary Maliahs of Cuttack.” By Thomas Oldham, LL.D., &c. “Me- 
moirs of the Geological Surveys of India.” Vol. i. 
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coal-field is rich in metal, and that abundance of it 
is to be found throughout the district, close to the 
surface. The native process of producing the metal 
is very defective ; the charcoal from the sa/, an Indian 
tree, Shorea robusta, being extravagantly used, and the 
machinery of the simplest construction. 

In the course of his able Memoir, Dr. Oldham sug- 
gests a plan for obtaining from the country its me-° 
tallic resources, at the expense of the surrounding 
forest; by clearing a circuit of twenty miles, he expects 
to be able to produce 24,000 tons of iron annually. 
Such calculations may not be quite trustworthy, but 
there is no doubt of the existence of the two principal 
elements on which they are founded—the prodi- 
gious extent of the jungle, and the richness and 
abundance of the ore. Of the latter, one speci- 
men from Kunkerie yielded 46.8 per cent., and 
another from Taleyra forty-seven per cent. of me- 
tallic iron. 

Though the coal-fields are less valuable, they 
possess many features of interest that have been well 
detailed in another Memoir, written by Messrs. 
Blanford and Theobald (in the same volume of the 
Survey), whose description of the surrounding dis- 
trict. will well repay perusal. The country explored 
in the years 1855-6 is that between the Brahmini and 
Mahanuddy rivers, from the western boundary of the 
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so-called Talcheer coal-fields, 84 deg., 20 min., east 
longitude, to a few miles east of Cuttack. 

A cultivated alluvial plain, in breadth from fifteen 
to forty-five miles, stretches from the coast to the foot 
of the hills, which rise separately to the north of 
Cuttack, are of inconsiderable size, though steep, sug- 
gesting, say the surveyors, in connection with the 
“ridges and bosses spread over the surrounding country, 
the idea of an upraised archipelago. Jn truth, it 
seems probable that the ocean waters of the western 
bay of Bengal at one time swept the entire country, 
and Messrs. Blanford and Theobald assure us that a 
small sinking of the land would cause it now to be sub- 
merged in the same manner. 

The hills of greater elevation start up in rugged 
ridges from ten to fifteen miles long, and from east 
to west; those of greatest length being to the 
west of Ungool are generally well rounded, and 
covered with jungle, while those formed of sandstone 
sediment are flat at top, formed in steep ridges, 
having valleys between, and show a fluvial rather 
than a marine action. At Rehrakol they are thickly 
wooded ; to the west they attain a higher elevation, 
and are more numerous, rising at Rann Hill, in 
Rampur, to two thousand two hundred feet. Hill and 
plain being generally a dense jungle, the haunts of 
savage animals, including the tiger, leopard, hyena, 
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and bear, with the bison, hog, and several species of 
deer. 

Indeed, the thickness of this forest presents great 
obstacles to a careful survey ; nevertheless the evi- 
dence is clear that the land is composed of metamor- 
phic rocks, with occasional dykes and veins of 
igneous origin, and basins of sedimentary deposits 
-—the whole tract of ground between the so- 
called coal-fields, and also the hills of the district, 
consisting essentially of different varieties of gneiss, 
covered in the low coast country, and in the river 
deltas, by alluvium.* 

The rocks are of four kinds—igneous, metamorphic, 
sedimentary, and what the surveyors call cheinico- 
aqueous. The first are mostly granite of a dioritic 
character, the dykes and veins being composed nearly 

- of pure quartz and felspar—two kinds of the latter— 
and possess large crystals of mica and quartz. The 
dykes are narrow—from four inches to two feet 

broad—the smallest being very numerous, and con- 
fain a variety of granite, disclosing large crystals of 
black tourmaline, in veins from one to two feet thick, 
as may be observed in the bed of the Brahmini, near 
Kamlong, in a nullah near Gotiapol, and close to 
Ramidi. ‘In this neighbourhood the surveyor found, 
in addition to the schorl crystals, which were some- 


* « Geological Survey of India,” i., 35. 
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times an inch and a half in diameter, crystals of 
apetite, beryl, or a pseudo-morph of that mineral, and 
a transparent yellow mineral, probably chrysoberyl. 
Large crystals of adularia felspar, quartz, and honey- 
coloured mica are also to be met with; while ia the 
bed of a water-course that crosses the Ungool and 
Cuttack road, near Raseil, there is a granite vein, con- 
taining crystals of Zircon as well as a black mineral, 
considered to be titaniferous iron pegmatite, that is 
found in the gneiss westward of the coal-field near 
Ampul. The granite is older than the sedimentary 
rocks, and the granitic veins contemporaneous with 
the metamorphism of the gneiss. 

Dykes of a hard green rock, composed, apparently, 
of quartz and hornblende, pass through the gneiss at 
various points near the south-east boundary of the 
Talcheer field, at Sakuasinga and near Ramidi, They~= 
are of greater age than the carboniferous strata. 

The metamorphic rocks consist of micaceous and 
quartzose gneiss, as well as gneiss in which the mica 
is changed to hornblende; this variety being highly 
crystalline, approaching in character to actenilite. 
One rock, which largely prevails, is almost a pure 
quartz. There is also micaceous gneiss in every 
variety, from an apparently perfect ‘granite. 

* Hornblende schilt occurs at the junction of the 
Teugrin nullah with the river Brahmini, disclosing 
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well-defined crystals of actenilite. The gneiss assumes 
so closely the aspect of granite, as to be readily mis- 
taken for it—as it was by Mr. Stirling. Examples 
are described as existing near Kokodong, where large 
bosses of apparently highly porphyritic gneiss, contain 
disseminated garnets and imperfect crystals of adu- 
laria felspar. * 

The influence of rapid currents of water, and subse- 
quent weathering, is evident upon the surface of some 
of these rocks, giving to the rounded hummocks much 
of the appearance of glacial action, as seen in the 
Fioches Moutonnées. 

The Talcheer basin contributes the bulk of the 
sedimentary rocks, which are sandstones, conglome- 
rates, and carbonaceous shales, with laterite and a 
few other superficial deposits. This is situated about - 

~~ fifty miles to the north-west of Cuttack, and contains 
nearly the whole of the territory of the Rajah of that 
district, as well as portions of Deukenal, Bamrah, 
Rampur, Rehrakol and Ungool, which has become a 
British possession, being about seventy miles long, 
and from fifteen to twenty broad. These rocks occur 
sparingly in the Atgurh basin, which exists close 
to Cuttack, and extends twenty miles westward, up 
the Mahanuddy. The beds here are generally of great 
thickness, the Mahadewa group of upper grit being 
* “ Geological Survey of India,” i., 41. 
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estinmted at from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
feet; the Damoodah, or carboniferous shale, at nearly 
eighteen hundred feet; and the Talcheer, or lower 
sandstone, at from five hundred to six hundred feet. 
This is but an approximate calculation—the aggregate _ 
thickness is believed to be much greater. 

The lower sandstone series comprise, in ascending 
order, a boulder-bed, fine sandstone, designated as 
tesselated, and blue nodular shale. They are “met 
with, extending westward, about twenty miles from the 
Brahmini. The lowest looks like a conglomerate of 
granite and gneiss fragments, as seen near Purongo, in 
a matrix of dark green silt; elsewhere, the bed varies 
from a coarse sandstone to a fine shale. In place of 
this a remarkably coarse sandstone sometimes rests 
on the gneiss. 

The “ tesselated ” is a fine-grained compact stone,—~ 
of a pale-yellow tint, and takes its title from the pe- 
culiar character impressed upon it by the influence of 
the atmosphere—cracking it in divisions, like a Ro- 
man pavement. Remains of trees have Been found in 
this bed, and markings of worms on the surface. This 
sandstone appears in many places—at the mouth of 
the Tikiria, and around Konia, continuing westward to 
Borupur. | It re-appears at Dourisai, dipping west- 
ward, till a fault again cuts it off; and it is found once 
more at Porah, on the same river, whence it proceeds, 
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with a westerly dip, till it becomes covered by shales 
to the west of Kerjang; re-appearing in the valley 
near Balhan, in Rehrakdl. In no place does this 
bed exceed two hundred feet in thickness. 

The nodular shales have been estimated at nearly 
double this; they are blue, dove-coloured, and slightly 
green,.fine in texture, and sometimes appear with 
beds of sand. In the neighbourhood of the Brahmini 
they occasionally almost disappear in the sandstone 
beneath, while their upper surface has received layers 
of a different character to its proper deposits. These 
shales are indicated by fragments of the same material 
on the soil, and by the thinness of the jungle growing 
above them. They rest on the lower sandstone, near 
Bijgole, and to the west of Dering, in the Tikiria 
Nullah, about two miles to the west of Kerjang Hill 

~ Station. Constant faults occurring in the strata, inter- 
rupt them, but their course can be traced without 
much difficulty. 

The carboniferous series are in three divisions : 
the lower ‘is described by Messrs. Blanford and 
Theobald, as shales and coarse sandstone inter- 
stratified, particularly at the base, the carboniferous 
shales of Talcheer, Gopalprosad, and those in another 
place, and interstratifications of blue and black shale, 
often very micaceous, with iron-stone, and coarse fels- 
nathie eandstone. These beds are fossiliferous, and 
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are the sources of the coal and iron of the district. 
They contain remains of an ancient flora, chiefly ver- 
tebraria—pecopteris, glossopteris, and trezygia—and 
extend for nearly thirty miles, from the banks of the 
Brahmini to beyond the village of Antigura, and also 
to the vicinity of Patrapara. 

Many of the shales contain seams of coal, varying 
in thickness from three inches to six feet, and are highly 
carbonaceous. At Patrapara, owing to an abundance 
of iron pyrites, spontaneous combustion has occurred, 
and jungle fires in other places have led to some of 
the beds being ignited. 

The upper grit series at Mahadewa are quartzose 
and coarse sandstone, and conglomerates—the latter 
predominating near the bottom. Extensive denuda- 
tion has taken place, particularly to the west of their 
area of deposit, showing how great has been the 
action of water upon them; while the appearance of 
bands of pebbles, one near Jutosora, near Rehrakil, 
indicate an ancient beach. They form the Ghora 
Hills, the Konjire Hill, and other small elevations, 
cover one half of the coal-field, and rise into ridges of 
great height, sometimes up to one thousand five hun- 
dred feet. 

An alluvium of sand and gravel, frequently ferru- 
ginous, occurs in many places, spreading over a vast 
area, sometimes to a considerable depth; in the Ouli 
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valley it exceeds a hundred feet in thickness. On 
the Brahmini, the lower portion passes into laterite— 
a porous ferruginous rock, of concretionary structure 
—which occurs, to some extent, round Cuttack, and 
on the hills between there and Balasore, besides ap- 
pearing in small patches on the plains. West of Tal- 
cheer it thickens considerably, and forms hills be- 
tween Baypir and Rasul, on the Cuttack and Un- 
gool road, of from a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. It is produced 
by the infiltration of ferruginous matter—peroxide of 
‘jron—in the springs, which changes the character of 
the material on which it acts, whether it be a white 
clay, as in the neighbourhood of Midnapore, or 
among a bed of pebbles, as at the north of Cuttack, 
which it has cemented into a conglomerate. At Kinke- 
rai, on the borders of Talcheer and Ungool, fragments 
of coarse sandstone, forming the bed of a nullah, 
have been impregnated with peroxide of iron, to the 
extent of sixty-six per cent. 

Kunkur, too, appears in the alluvium, and penetrates 
the porous beds of the grits. This is produced by 
water containing carbonate of lime. A much harder 
rock, quartz, forms hills of considerable elevation. 
Bodaberna and Kerjang are chiefly composed of it. 
Quartz pebbles, too, are abundant. They suggest 
an extensive formation, coeval with the other primary 
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rocks, the bulk of which has perished by disintegra- 
tion. The gold that is said to have been found in the 
Tikiria, the Ouli, and Brahmini rivers, in all pro- - 
bability was washed out of the original quartz matrix 
at some very remote period. The Ouli flows through 
a sandstone district, but the extent of the changes 
the country has undergone will permit of the metal 
having originally belonged to an earlier rock. 
Although the frequent occurrence of faults denotes 
considerable disturbance, the only evidence of volcanic 
action is to be found in the intrusion of igneous into 
metamorphic rocks, More than one change of level 
has no doubt taken place, but as yet the survey has 
not been sufficiently minute or comprehensive to 
afford data for a reliable opinion as to what amount 
of change has been produced by marine or fluvial 
denudation, and what by gradual elevation and dem 
pression. . 
Taking a commercial view of the geological features 
I have described, it is impossible to deny that ele- 
ments of prosperity exist in the building stones, and 
in the iron ores; and, notwithstanding the unsatis- 
factory reports of the coal fields, I do not doubt that 
under favourable cireumstances they will be worked 
to a profit. At present the want of proper facilities 
for transport would be fatal to any enterprise to 
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develope these resources ; but when the jungle has 
been cleared, and available roads completed, the 
principal obstacle to the profitable working of the 
cual measures will have been removed. 

With regard to the building materials in Orissa, 
the stone in most request is laterite, which has been 
largely employed for walls, as well as for structures 
of importance. ‘“ Few rocks,” says an able geologist, 
“present greater advantages from its peculiar cha- 
racter; it is easy to cut and shape when first dug, 
and it becomes hard and tough after exposure to the 
air, while it seems to be very little acted-on by the 
weather. Indeed, in many of the sculptured stones 
of some of the oldest buildings, temples, &c., in the 
district, the chisel marks are as fresh and sharp as 
when [the edifice was] first built. It is perhaps not 
so strong, nor so capable of resisting great pressure, 
or bearing great weights, as some of the sandstones, 
or the more compact kinds of gneiss; but it certainly 
possesses amply sufficient strength for all ordinary 
purposes. It is largely used at the present time ; 
but has also been employed from the earliest period 
from which the temples and buildings of the country 
date; and the elaborate specimens of carving and 
ornament which some of them present, show that the 
nodular structure and irregular surface of the laterite 
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does not prevent its effective use for such purposes of 
ordinary ornamentation as mouldings, &c.”* 

We are assured by the same authority, that slabs, 
from four to five feet in length, are easily procurable 
of this useful stohe. . These are quarried by splitting, 
after grooves have been made with a pick. The 
gravelly laterite makes excellent road material. A 
more detailed account of it has been added by Mr. 
W. T. Blanford, who divides it into surface laterite 
found in ferruginous nodules of from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, in a matrix of dark 
reddish brown clay, more or less sandy; and black 
laterite, forming solid masses, covering a considerable 
area, which often passes into gravel. 

It is probable that both are the remains of a meta 
morphic rock, which has suffered materially by denu- 
dation, and that the disintegrated portions have 
been transported from their proper base, in the shape 
of nodules, pebbles, and gravel, and reconsolidated 
into masses. This appears to have been rendered 
sufficiently clear by the sestion of a well dug at Dal- 
tolah, near Khurdah, under the direction of Captain 
Harris, surveyor of the Cuttack rivers, the first six 
feet of which was through the nodular and sandy de- 


*“ On the Geological Structure and Physical Features of the Dis- 
tricts of Bancoorah, Midnapore, and Orissa.”—‘ Geological Survey 
of India,” i., 249. 
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posit; then came the argillaceous form of laterite, 
varying in colour from dark red, reddish brown, dark 
yellowish brown, and light yellow, till at twenty-five 
feet it became all yellow or white ; while the boring 
below showed a gradual passage into gneiss. At 
Paikesae, a village to the west of the river Dyah, 
blocks of gneiss may be observed, surrounded by 
laterite. A ferruginous clay, derived from a felspathic 
rock, is often found underlying it, and is called litho- 
marge; and the iron this contains is apparently de- — 

_vived by percolation through the upper bed. But 
the source of the metal in the latter has not as yet 
been established. Mr. Blanford has suggested that 
it is produced by the magnetic iron—a component 
part of the metamorphic rock—having been converted 
by the action of oxygen and water into the hydrated 

“Peroxide of the laterite. Be this as it may, the pre- 
sence of the metal adds considerably to the value of 
the stone. An analysis of the laterite found at Dal- 
tola gave 24-5 per cent. of iron. 

Lieutenant Rigby, an engineer officer employed in 
the province of Cuttack, devoted his attention te the 
building materials furnished by the district in stone 
and timber. Of the former he describes several kinds 
—one known to the people by the name of Koudah, 
which he found at Killah Mootree, on the river Maha- 
nuddy, about ten miles above Cuttack. It is em- 
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ployed mostly for cornices and screen work in the 
native buildings. With rude tools it is cut from the 
hills by a slow process, at a cost of about three and a 
half annas per yard of three cubic feet—its carriage to 
Cuttack costing nearly half as much more. 

The second is the laterite already described, which 
he found abundant, and in common use. This is em- 
ployed for the same purpose as the first—is brought 
from the Chutteal hills, is one-seventh dearer, and its 
carriage costs six annas per yard, which makes it 
too expensive for ordinary purposes. This is called 
Bolemallah. There is another stone, known as 
Moogney, that has been used in the Black Pagoda for 
the.sculptured figures there. It is very expensive, as 
it costs in the bazaars twelve rupees a yard; and is 
said to be brought from a considerable distance south- 
ward. ayy 

There are also two kinds of lime in use, one pro- 
duced from shells collected on the coast about Manick- 
patum; the othge ‘from kunker, brought principally 
from Dehnuddee. : 

Iron, he adds, is procurable in the bazaar to almost 
any extent, the principal portion of the ore coming 
from the river Mahanuddy, about a hundred and fifty 
miles above Cuttack. But the timber floated down 
the river in rafts from the forests, by his account, 
is both large in quantity and various in quality. Tc 
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enumerates twelve different kinds, all of which are 
valuable either for building, or for domestic fur- 
niture.* 

Gneiss is a valuable stone both to the builder and 
the sculptor; in India many of the Hindoo temples 
and idols are carved in it. Such are the statues in 
the Black Pagoda at Canarue, near Pooree; mill- 
stones and drinking-cups are also shaped out of it. 
It might be worked to a very large extent. Sand- 
stone, too, can be quarried extensively, as it has been 
at an early period of Orissan history. Evidence of this 
may be seen in the temples of Bohanessur and in the 
caves of Khundegeree. 

The chloritic rock and serpentine are also available 
for any purpose to which they can be turned; a large 
supply in blocks of any size is easily procurable. At 
“present these valuable materials are little used, ex- 
cept when rudely fashioned into plates, bowls, basins, 
and other domestic utensils, to be sold in the different 
villages. . 

The. laterite differs only in the presence of iron 
from kaolin, but an excellent material for porcelain 
may be found in the soft white clay used by the 
people for dressing leather, and as a wash for whiten- 
ing their dwellings. This abounds in the sandstone, 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1842, p. 836. 
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while several of the alluvial clays may be burnt into 
good bricks. 

Among the natural products of the country the 
most profitable is salt, which more than half a century 
ago, when a monopoly, realised an annual revenue of 
nearly eighteen lacs of rupees, or £180,000 sterling. 
Tn the old process it was manufactured from sea 
water, thickened with the brine which dries on the 
shore after high tides. This was boiled to evapora- 
tion, in oblong earthen pots, and the salt, as it was 
produced, taken with iron ladles, and formed into 
heaps, which were protected from the weather by a 
covering of reeds. The whitest and purest, styled 
Pangah, used to be greatly esteemed in India, and 
the manufacturers had a considerable and profitable 
trade. 

Another staple is rice, which is cultivated ex.” 
tensively, and the surplus, after supplying the home 
demand, is forwarded to the native merchants at 
Calcutta, for consumption in India, or export. It 
used to be, north of the Byterini, almost the only 
grain raised ; but it was large and coarse— inferior in 
quality to the best Bengal crops. There were several 
kinds raised in different districts, and at different 
periods of the year. 

Much of the soil is poor, both in the hills and 
plains, which is easily accounted for by the nature of 
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the formation; for where the gneiss is not evident the 
surface is a dry sand, on a gravel mixed with lime- 
stone concretions, or a tenacious clay, where there is 
no vegetation but brushwood and rank grass. In 
the thick jungle, grows the fragrant Pandanus Odora- 
tissimus, from the flowers of which a distilled water is 
made, as well as a medicinal stimulant; and the 
obstacles to progress are much increased by the 
presence of different species of Euphorbia and 
Mimosa. Groves of Mango and of Banyan, here and 
there, afford a pleasant shade from the heat, though 
not a secure one, for wild beasts and poisonous reptiles 
are often concealed there, and a still more fatal 
enemy Jurks about in the shape of miasma—an attack ~ 
from which the European seldom escapes. 

Dr. Hooker, in his “ Flora Indica,” has illustrated. 
* the botany of Orissa, but from his description it does 
not appear that his explorations extended to this 
obscure portion of India. The botany of the coast 
and forests had been previously investigated by 
Roxburgh, who resided for a considerable period at 
Samulcottah, in what are still called the Northern 
Circars; the result of his researches appeared 
in his “ Flora Indica,” and in the extensive collec- 
tions he made in that territory. Dr. Russell also 
procured a large number of plants from the same 
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The characteristics of the flora of the country are 
thus described :— 

“The forests which cover the slopes of the outer 
ranges are very dense, and though not equal in 
luxuriance or variety to those of Malabar and Malaya, 
they are richer in ferns than those of Mysore ; many 
Malabar plants, not found in the Carnatic, or in the 
Eastern Ghats, recurring in these more northern 
jungles. Thus the wild pepper is found there abun- 
dantly, with numerous Zinziberace, and orchids, 
Arengu Saccharifera, and, perhaps, Caryota, but 
apparently no other palm. Species of Dillenia, Leca, 
Mimusops, Bassia, Roxburghia, &c.; also occur. The 
forests which cover the mountains of the interior are 
much drier, and are separated by open valleys, more 
or less under cultivation.” * : 

Among the oil-producing plants must be noticed? - 
the Sursoon (Stnapis ranwsa). Rape (Sinapis dicho- 
toma) bears the same Indian name, and they are often 
cultivated together. The stalks are used as fodder; 
cattle also are fed on the cake made from the pressed 
seed ; but the oil from the mustard seed is taken in 
the way of butter by the natives, particularly in their 
curries. A thinner and purer oil is extracted from 
Til (Sesanum Orientale), but it is used exclusively for 


* Introductory, Essay to the “Flora Indica.” By J. D. Hooker, 
M.D. B.N., F.R.S., and Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.L.S. 
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perfumery, and to flavour sweetmeats; the cake, 
however, is accepted as food both by man and beast. 
The safflower produces an abundant crop of secd, 
from which an oil is extracted that burns brilliantly. 
But the castor-oil plant is more generally cultivated, 
partly perhaps because it grows in the cleared jungle 
with very little labour, and partly because there is. 
always and .everywhere a lively demand for the pro- 
duce. When extracted by the native process, it is 
used for lubricating leather and for burning in lamps; 
but in European hands it becomes a much more 
valuable commodity. 

The poppy can be raised in almost any of the 
cleared districts, not only for the extract so well 
known as opium, but for the seeds, which are in- 
noxious, and are eaten freely. So is the cake, 
When the oil has been expressed, which is not only 
limpid, but wholesome ; and though an objection has 
been raised against it for burning rapidly, it has been 
recommended as an addition to the kitchen for all 
purposes for which olive oil is now employed. 

There is a large tree called Mahawah (Bassia Lati- 
folia), from the flower buds of which a distilled water 
is made, of great fragrance ; while, when pressed into 
cake, they are as much relished by the natives as by 
their cattle. A kernel containing two or three seeds 
remains after the blossom has dropped; from this a 
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kind of half liquid butter is produced, of which, as 
well as of the residue, the people are particularly 
fond; and the forest trees, such as the Murb (JMelia 
Azuderachto), and Chironjee (Chironja Sapida), pro- 
duce a sweetish fruit and kernel, which, when dried, 
is a favourite Indian delicacy. 

Foreign varieties of the sugar-cane have been 
introduced into the province with considerable success ; 
but the red Bombay cane is the one in common culti- 
vation. The improved culture, and the better variety, 
insures a much larger crop; but sugar might be 
obtained from this portion of India in greatly in- 
creased quantities. When planted in the garden at 
Cuttack, the stalks grew, in 1844, to a height of 
eight feet, and were very thick. A great number of 
fruit trees, flowers, and vegetables have been success- 
fully raised on the same ground, according to a report 
from Captain W. W. Dunlop, secretary of the Branch 
Agri-Horticultural Society, published -in the Journal’ 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India 
for that year. 

Tobacco of excellent quality has also been introduced 
by the same channel ; and having been experimentally 
grown at Cuttack, has been distributed through the 
district, like the sugar-cane. Attempts have been 
made to cultivate latakia, and other choice species 
of this valuable plant, in India. Cuttack has now 
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its annual shows of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
when prizes are given for the best competitors. Its 
garden is a branch establishment of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India. 

A better system of cultivation might easily be in- 
troduced into the hill estates, much jungle cleared, 
and the slopes of the smaller elevations prepared for 
crops of indigo, rice, cotton, and poppy; in short, 
for anything for which the soil and climate are 
adapted. The landholders and husbandmen of Goom- 
sur have too long been content with exchanging 
ginger, turmeric, yams, mustard, and other easily 
raised produce, for bullocks, and cotton cloth, salt, 
and fish brought by the travelling dealers; or of con 
veying them for barter to such marts as Sooradah and 
Ballaguntah. A kind of fair is held at Gaddapur, 

“Kalahundy, and Porala, near Russelcondah, where 
the native merchants bring silk and cotton fabrics, 
ploughs, and domestic utensils, beads, and other 
personal decorations, articles of food, and iron, brass, 
and copper vessels. 

The sugar-cane has been raised. at Sarangaddah.-to 
a slight extent, and the produce disposed of at Balla- 
guntah, to be distributed in Boad and Goomsur; and 
when good roads render the traffic easy, there would 
be no difficulty in establishing the cultivation on a : 
large scale. : 
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Of live stock there is neither abundance nor variety; 
nor can either’ cattle or sheep be recommended for 
their breed. Bullocks and buffaloes are used as beasts 
of burthen, and yoked for the plough. Milch cows 
are few. The sheep ate small, but the mutton is ex- 
cellent. Goats are abundant, and so are pigs; but 
the latter is scarcely an improvement on the jungle 
swine. The Khond also raises poultry, especially 
pea-fowl. 

His agricultural instruments comprise a light 
plough, that does little more than scarify the soil; a 
harrow, having wooden teeth in a double row 3a 
sickle, an axe, and a wood-cutting knife. 

The fauna of this part of Hindostan includes an 
animal called, in Orissa, Bujjer Kapta (Manis Cras- 
sicandata), about thrée feet six inches’ long, and is 
a very rare quadruped in India. It lives in the fis** 
sures of rocks, among the jungles, feeding principally 
upon the large black ant, which its long tongue en- 
ables it to secure easily. It is slow in motion, awk- 
ward and heavy in appearance, and when disturbed 
rolls itself into a ball, with its nose buried under its 
belly, and its tail surrounding its body like a wrapper. 
When uncoiled, the upper portion appears to be clothed 
in a kind of’ clay-eoloured scale armour, terminating 
” in a broad scaly tail, on which it can rest, supported 
by the hind feet only. These scales the Hindoos 
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. consider to possess peculiar medicinal properties for 
the cure of hemorrhoides. The undefended portion 
of the manis is of a pale brownish-white. 

Specimens of this quadruped may be seen in the 
collection of natural history in the British Museum, 
and a detailed description of one, with illustrations, 
is given by Lieutenant R. S. Tickell, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic, Society of Bengal.* 

Off the coast, fish are abundant, and in considerable 
variety. The most prized are members of the Pleu- 
ronectider, such as soles, pomfret ; Merlangus vulgaris, 
whiting; some of the Mugilide, the mullet; and a 
great number, better known by their Indian names. 
There is also plenty of crustaceans, molluscs, and turtle. 
Fresh-water fish abound in the rivers, as angling is 
not followed by the natives. The fishermen who 
varry on their occupation at sea use only nets sus- 
pended on tall bamboo poles, with which, at the 
flood tide, particularly on the northern coast, they 
take large hawls. As many as sixty-one different 
kinds of fish, all excellent as food, are known to the 
fishermen. They are conveyed to the nearest villages, 
where they find a ready market. : 


* For the year 1842, p. 221. 
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Extract from a Letter from the Secretary to the Government 
_ of India, to Lieutenant-Colonel J. Campbell, C.B., Agent 
in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, dated 12th February, 1849, 
with reference to the Campaign against’ Ungool. 
I am directed to inform you that the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council* considers that 
you have conducted the duty with which. you were 
charged in a manner highly satisfactory; and His 
Lordship in Council desires me to convey to you the 
thanks of the Government for the promptitude and 
decision with which this: service has been per- 


formed. 


Lord Hardinge. 
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Extract from a Letter from Secretary to the Government of 
India, with. the Governor-Genernl, dated 28th April, 
1849. 

In reply, I am directed to observe that the Governor- 

General* considers this Report as a very sensible and 

most satisfactory one, and to request that you will 

convey to Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell the Governor- 

General’s approbation of the firmness, skill, and judg- 

ment which he has displayed in the performance of 

the arduous duties committed to him, and to assure 
him of. the lively satisfaction which His Lordship has 
experienced in learning the full and happy results of 


his exertions. 


“w 
- 


From F. J. Halliday, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, to Lieutenant-Colonel J. Campbell, C.B., Agent in 
the Hill Tracts of Orissa, dated 16th June, 1849. 

Sir, 

Tam dirested to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 31st ultimo, with its enclosure, and 
in reply to assure you of the great regret with which 
the President f in Council has learnt that the state of 


* Lord Dalhousie. + Sir Herbert Maddock. 
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your health compels you to resign your appointment. 
During the period you have been at the head of the 
Agency for the Suppression of the Meriah sacrifice, 
the Government have had every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress which has been made towards the 
extinction of that rite, and equally so with the com- 
mencement which you have made in the adoption of 
measures for the suppression of the crime of female 
infanticide. Your proceedings have ‘always appeared 
to be judicious, and well adapted for effecting the 
great end in view, and from your continuance at the 
head of the Agency, the Government had confidently 
anticipated the early and complete extirpation of the 
Meriah rite within the limits of the tract of country 
under your supervision. < 


From George Couper, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 3rd March, 1854. 
Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Colo- 
nel Campbell’s letter, dated the 9th ultimo, and in 
reply .to convey the expression of the satisfaction of 
the Governor-General in Council, at the’ results, as 

x 
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therein reported, of the operations of the Orissa Agency 


during the past season. 





From F. F. Courtenay, Esq., Private Secretary to the Most 

Noble the Governor-General of India, to Major-General 

- Campbell, C.B,, dated 11th April, 1855. 

Lord Dalhousie desires me to express to you his 
regret at learning that the state of your health is such 
as to cause the loss to the Government of India of 
services which he has frequently had occasion to ap- 
preciate so highly, and approve so cordially, as those 
which you have rendered in the Hill Tracts of Orissa. 


The following observations are extracted fromea 
despatch from the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
dated 14th June, 1854, and were forwarded to the 
Head-Quarters of the Agency, after my departure, by 
the Secretary to the Government of India, who stated 
that the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, felt 
assured that the Agency would receive with satisfac- 
tion this approving testimony, emanating from the 
highest authority. 

“Jn conducting the operations, and dealing with 
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the rude inhabitants of the country, the officers of the 
Agency have experienced no ordinary difficulties, and 
appear to have shown a wise discretion and a clear 
perception of. the best method to secure success. 
They have maintained an attitude of firmness, with- 
out unnecessary resort to forcible measures. ‘They 
have calmed angry feelings by conciliation, and have 
opposed rational persuasion to popular prejudice and 
error. They have substituted confidence by tempe- 
rate explanation in personal conferences. The means 
of conciliation have been so well directed in the ma- 
jority of instances, as not only to overcome the oppo- 
sition, but to obtain the co-operation of the leading 
men. 

- “Viewing the Meriah operations as a whole, they 
have been highly successful, and are creditable to the 
officers concerned ; nor is it in measures of repression 
alone that we see cHuse for present satisfaction and 
future hope. 

“Tt is obvious that the germs of an ultimate civili- 
zation have been planted in the country, and we may 
entertain a confident hope that the advance of the 
population towards a higher social condition will be 


in an accelerated ratio of progress.” 
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HUMAN SACRIFICES IN ORISSA. 


Extracted from “ Friend of India,” dated September 28th, 
1854. 


All over India the warfare against the darker 
crimes is everywhere proceeding, and everywhere 
successful. Mr. Gubbins at Agra, Mr. Montgomery 
in the Punjab, and Mr. C. Raikes everywhere, are 
weaning the people from their habit of infanticide. 
Though thuggee by poisoning still flourishes, thuggee 
in its traditional form may be considered almost ex- 
tinct. Captain Hervey at Bombay pursues the 
criminal tribes who wander over the Western Presi- 
dency. Mr. Jackson in Bengal is enlarging the 
sphere of his operations against the Dacoits, and. his 
hands will speedily be strengthened. Finally, Colonel 
Campbell reports. from Orissa the almost entire sup- 
pression of the practice of offering human victims, 
once as prevalent in Khondistan as in Carthage. In 
every one of these cases it must be remembered that 
the crime has been attacked by a special agency, 
armed with exceptional powers, and backed by laws 
which recognise the’principle that crime is deserving 


of punishment, and not of impunity. 
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Hitherto the difficulties in the way of the Govern- 
ment of India have been almost entirely moral. 
Thuggee as well as infanticide have flourished almost 
entirely through the deadness of the moral sense, and 
of the natural affections. They were not regarded 
as crimes by those who committed them, and, like 
drunkenness in England, required preventive even 
more than retributive legislation: In Bombay, the 
difficulty with the criminal races ‘is the hereditary 
character of the tribes, who, like the gipsies in 
Europe, consider theft and fortune-telling as their 
natural occupations, the work they were born to do. 
Even in Bengal, the great cause of dacoity is the 
cowardice of the people, who are afraid either to cut 
4lown the dacoit, or to bear testimony against him. 
In Orissa, there were, in addition to these moral 
impediments to improvement, a physical one of no 
small magnitude. The Khonds are not only dead to 
all sense of their crime, and confident that it is 
directly sanctioned by the deity, but they also dwell 
in fastnesses which it is scarcely, possible to invade. 
The moral obliquity which protects’ the Whiteboy in 
Ireland, and the physical cireumstances which guard 


the banditti in Calabria, are here united, and in their 
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most impracticable form. Legislation is useless 

among a people without the pale of law. Threats 

are absurd where they cannot be enforced even by a 

campaign. Bribery is powerless when the people 

helieve a crime to be their greatest earthly gain, and 

moral suasion seems impracticable when applied toraces 

who would consider a Missionary an acceptable offer- 

ing to the Gods. The British Government, if placed 

in such circumstances, would probably employ, force, 

as it has done on the coast of Africa; or let crime and 

people perish together, as in some parts of the conti- 

nent of Australia. The Indian Government has not 

adopted either course. It has neither shut its eyes 

to a fearful crime, nor attempted to bring wild tribes” 
hack to humanity by wholesale slaughter. A succes 
sion of Agents, trained in the school of Indian Politi- 

cals, have, for twenty-five years, steadily brought 

the moral influence, derived from irresistible physical 

strength, to bear upon the crime. 

We have no intention of passing again over ground 
already familiar to our readers. Still less are we 
about to re-open the controversy as to which of three 
able officers may have obtained the greatest measure 


of personal suécess. We confine ourselves strictly to 
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an analysis of the measures adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the crime, and the degree of success that has 
been attained. The infected district stretches down 
the coast from the borders of the Orissa mountains 
far into Madras, over a territory as large as Wales. 
The country, itself semi-independent, forms part of 
two Presidencies, and it was not till 1845 that the 
Government centralized their operariane by the crea- 
tion of a separate agency. 

From that moment the practice of human offerings 
rapidly declined. Every clan obeys its own chief, and 
every chief found it advantageous not to be at war 
with the great Empire beyond his borders. Here 
was at once a ground of influence. Every chief was 
4nformed that his favour from the British Government 
depended entirely upon his efforts for the suppression 
of human offerings. The majority consented, but 
their promises were broken, and the people, who are 
convinced their temporal welfare depends upon the 
practice, were as indignant as Tetzel when his indul- 
gences were denounced. In some districts they be- 
came turbulent. Their chiefs were protected from 
their wrath, their country was opened by rough jun- 
gle paths, and they themselves were overawed by 


> 
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bodies of troops traversing their.most inaccessible 
jungles. In other districts, numbers of children pur- 
chased for slaughter are intended to labour as slaves, 
and the purchasers fancied they would lose money while 
incurring vengeancé from above. Their fears were 
quieted, and as soon as sound guarantees were ob- 
tained for the victims’ lives, the boys were left to 
labour. In some places, again, young women were 
retained by the chiefs as concubines, and afterwards 
sacrificed to the gods. The chiefs were persuaded to 
marry them, and thus put an-end to all danger of 
their lives. 

All victims preparing for sacrifice were demanded, 
and usually conceded, and, during 1852-53, in only one 
instance was it necessary to employ the witima ratioe 
of force. Even in this case Colonel Campbell was at- 
tacked before he permitted his men to fire, and this 
solitary act of severity has produced the best effects. 
The determination of the Government, maintained for 
half a generation, the incessant visits to the hills, and 
the surveillance which, amid a passive or discontented 
population, is almost marvellous, have convinced the 
mountaineers that resistance is impossible. Right or 


wrong, with their creed, or against their creed, the 
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practice must, be-abandoned. It is abandoned ac- 
cordingly. In Boad, where the slaughter of children 
was carried +o an extent we are almost afraid to re- 
cord—where bits of flesh, cut from living men, were 
strewed on the field as a miraculous manure—where 
the land, so to speak, was guanoed with human blood, 
the practice has ceased to exist. In the Chinna 
Kimedy mountains it is also suppressed, and Colonel 
Campbell thus records the existing sentiment-of. the 
people :— 

“Bach chief was invited freely to express his sen- 
timent on this important subject, which many did 
without hesitation, saying, that when we first came 
among them they were like beasts in the jungle, 
-Joing as their fathers had done before them ; they 
now clearly comprehended that our only object in 
coming was to stop human sacrifice; not a fowl, or 
anything else, was taken, not even a fence was in- 
jured by the people of the camp ; their fields pro- 
duced crops as good as formerly, and sickness was not 
more prevalent ; it was no use resisting the orders of 
the Sircar; their Meriahs had been all removed, 
moreover, they cost much money, and they were now of 


one mind, determined never more to have anything to 
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do with human sacrifice. In two or three places it 
was asked, ‘ What shall we say to the deity ?’ They 
were told to say whatever they pleased, when the 
spokesman repeated the following formula: ‘ Do not 
be angry with us, O Goddess! for giving you the 
blood of beasts instead of human blood, but vent your 
wrath upon that gentleman, who is well able to bear 
it; we are guiltless.’ ” 

Nor is that all. “The very source of the crime has 
been attacked. The people have become convinced 
that famine does not follow the abolition of the prac- 
tice. They have been relieved of a severe money 
pressure, caused by the purchase of the victims. They 
are entering more and more into the commerce of the 
plains, and are cultivating every year a wider breadthe 
of ground. Finally, we would fain believe that, de- 
graded as these tribes have been, the natural instinct 
which forbids the shedding of unnecessary blood, and 
the natura} affection which makes men guard their 
young, are recovering their force. In eighteen 
years a crime worse than any known in Europe has 
been eradicated—twelve hundred and sixty human 
beings have been preserved from a horrible death—an 


entire people has been induced to forego a crime 
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sanctioned alike by antiquity and by superstition—and 
a district as large as Wales has been raised a whole 
grade in the career of civilization. All this has been 
effected by a Government declared to be oppressive, 
and by the class whom India honours, and England 
stigmatizes as Politicals. : 
We have but one word to add. Colonel Campbell 
has been concerned in these operations from the first. 
His firm gentleness has made them successful in the 
end. He has spent no small portion of a life away 
from civilization, and in a scene where his efforts have 
been honoured only by philanthropists. Had he de- 
stroyed in battle the number he has saved from im- 
molation, he. would have received honours which 
should not be denied only because of his modest ap- 


preciation of his own success. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE engravings with which this work is ‘illustrated, 
being generally sufficiently clear, in the light of the pre- 
ceding narrative, to tell their own story, any further allu- 
sion to them might be deemed unnecessary. As they are 
all, however, intended to represent real scenes in the 
country of the Khonds, and actual events in the history of 
the natives, a few additional words of explanation may be 
considered neither superfluous nor uninteresting. 


TIUMAN SACRIFICE AS PRACTISED IN GOOMSUR. . 


There are various forms of Meriah sacrifice in use among 
the different Khond tribes, some of which have been 
described in the text. The Frontispiece is simply an attempt, 
and a somewhat imperfect one, to give the reader an idea 
of one of the forms, perhaps the simplest and least cruel, 
in which human sacrifice, as stated by eye-witnesses, is per- 
formed in parts of Upper Goomsur. “The victim, being 
brought to the place selected in the forest, is fastened to a 
post, and after some invocations by the officiating priest, 
cut to pieces by the excited Khonds, each of whom, appro- 
priating a morsel of the bloody flesh, hastens to bury it in 
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his field, thereby, as he believes, presenting an acceptable 
offering to the Earth Goddess. It is superfluous to add 
that no European ever saw a sacrifice offered. 





RESCUED MERIAH WOMAN AND CHILDREN. 


The subject of the Vignette is a woman named Hoolloo 
Mai, who, with her children, had long dwelt in safety at 
Bundbasir-of Kalahundy, when the Khonds of that dis- 
trict having determined to offer up a human sacrifice, this 
poor creature was selected. The Tat Rajah of Tooamool, 
who had long been won over to our views, hearing of the 
intention of his Khonds, and having in vain endeavoured 
to dissuade them from their bloody purpose, wrote a hasty 
note on dried palm leaves to the British Agent, stating the 
imminence of the sacrifice, and his own unsuccessful efforts 
to prevent it. No time was lost, and a trusty man was 
despatched in haste with a small body of irregular troops to 
gave the victim. After a rapid march of twenty-two hours, 
this party reached the appointed place just as the mournful 
ceremony was commencing. The woman, Hoolloo Mai, 
very heavily ironed, was being carried round the village of 
Pucknagoodah in solemn procession, escorted by music and 
multitudes of Khonds. At this critical moment a scene of 
intense dramatic interest occurred; the armed party of the 
British Governmeht, led by a worthy chief, named Bhag 
Singhi, broke through the crowd, arrested the procession, 
and demanded the victim; the exasperated and excited 
Khonds brandished their battle axes, and refused to yield 
the trembling woman, already half dead with fright, and so 
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heavily manacled that she could not stir. Bhag Singhi 
acted with the resolution demanded by the occasion; he 
seized the cot on which the woman was carried, surrounded 
it with armed men, ranged his small band in battle array, 
and fought his way gallantly back to the Agent’s camp, 
bringing Hoolloo Mai in triumph with him. Although 
there was great excitement, and some firing, no lives were 
lost. . When this poor woman made known that she had 
left two chHdren, who might share the fate intended for 
her, no time was lost in adopting the necessary measures for 
their rescue, and both mother and children are now ‘living 
happily in one of our Meriah villages near Russeleondah. 
Hoolloo Mai has quite regained her health and strength. 
The warrior, Bagh Singhi, who behaved so well on this 
trying occasion, had a very handsome armlet presented to 
him, by order of the Supreme Government of India, in 
recognition of his gallant achievement, This man was one 
of the oldest and most valued of my little; body of irregular 
soldiers, 





OORYAH CHIEF, 


The engraving at page 16 represents an Ooryah Chief 
of Khondistan, with Khond weapons in the background. 
This will give the reader a good idea of the difference be- 
tween the pure Khond Chief and the Ooryah or Hindoo 
Chief of the Khonds, The relations in which they stand 
to each other is fully described in my narrative. This 
chief is dressed out as on festival occasions. The battle 
axes in the background are the different kinds used by 
the Khonds. 
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SEBUNDIES AT RUSSELCONDAH PREPARING FOR THEIR 
DEPARTURE TO THE KHOND HILLS. 


This sketch (p. 64) represents a few of my native irregular 
soldiers on the plain at Russelcondah, preparing for their 
departure to the Khond hills, distant about twelve miles. 
The barracks of these troops were at Russelcondah, where 

_ they generally remained during the monsoon. or- rainy 


season. 


KUOND CHIEFS OF CHINNA KIMEDY IN THEIR ORDINARY 
COSTUME. 


The engraving at page 120 represents two chiefs, or 
mullikos, of Chinna Kimedy. The one on the right is 
named Gongho Mulliko, the other Dollah Mulliko. They 
both took part in the Khond councils, without displaying 
any particular intelligence, but they are good average 
specimens of the pure Khond chiefs. Nothing can be 
more primitive than the costume in which they are pre- 
sented, which is that worn by them on ordinary occasions. 


BESCUED MERIAH VICTIMS. 


The plates at pages 132 and 213 represent two distinct 
groups of rescued"Meriah victims, male and female, who 
have long resided in our Meriah villages mentioned in the 
narrative. ‘The four girls in the second engraving, all of 
whom, are in the daily village dress of the female inhabi- : 
tants of the plains, are the wives of the four youths in the 
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preceding illustration, who are all represented in their ordi- 
nary village dress. The fifth youth, named Dengah, was 
rescued from the Boad country, and as he retains a predi- 
lection fer his old hill costume, he was photographed in 
full dress, a distinction of which he is not a little proud. 


THE END. 
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Captain C. E, Barrett Lennarp. 1 yol. 8vo. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 
THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
Doértineer. ‘Translated, by W. B. Mac Cane. 8vo. 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Ma- 


ron, Turd Epirion, WITH ADDITIONS. 2 yols., 21s, 

“ There are many obvious reasons why records of prison life should prove an attrac- 
tive department of literature. The present volumes have at least this higher pretension, 
that while they satiate our interest in pet murderesses and other prison monstrosities, 
they aim at affording us a fuller view of the working of a retired and special depart 
ment of State administration, The authoress, who has herself been a prison matron, 
writes throughout with good sense, good taste, and good feeling, The phenomena of 
female prison life which she describes are most curious, and we consider her book to be 
&s authentic as it is new in the form and details of its information." —The Times. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 
TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Cuartes Jonxn Anpersson, Author of “Lake Ngami.” 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. i 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 
AMOOR, axp THE Russian ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 
Inpra axp Cura. By T. W. Arxinson, F.G.S. F.B.GS., 
Author of “Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated, by per- 

- mission, to Her Maszsry. Second Edition. Royal 8y0,, with, 
Map and 83 Illustrations, «Elegantly bound. : 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By Hener F, Coortere2 vols., with Portraits. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 
TARTARY : being a Summer’s Ride beyond the Great WALL OF 
Curra. By GEORGE FLEMING. 1 vol., royal 8vo., with Map 
and 50 Illustrations. 

« Mr, Fleming's narrative Is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 
tell of, and he photographs it and ite people and thelr ways. Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic power." —Spectator. 

‘A more interesting boo: of travels has not been published for some time past than 
this. A new world has in fact been opened up by the adventurous spirit of the tra- 
yeller. Canton and the southern districts of China have afforded abundant materials 
for works of travel; but of the far north, and the people that swarm beyond the Great 
Wall, nothing of a truthful character was hitherto known The descriptions given by 
Mr. Fleming of the Great Wall, of Moukden—the Mantcha capital—and of the habits 
and occupations of the people, make sn exceedingly interesting and highly instructive 
pook.”-—Ubserver. 

“Bf. Fleming has many of the best qualities of the traveller—good spirits, an excel- 
lent temper, sound sense, the faculty of observation, ahd a literary culture which has 
enlarged his sympathies with men ‘and things. He has rendered us his debtor for 
yauch instruction and amusement. ‘The value of his book is greatly enhanced by the 
iNlustrations, as graphic as coplous and well executed, which is saying much. "Reader, 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 
YEARS’ SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General Joun CampBEtt, C.B. 1 vol. 
8vo., with FMlustrations, 14s. 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 
TO ANNE, Ilustrated from the Papers at Kimbolton. By the 
Doxx or MaxcuesTEr. 2vols.8vo,with Fine Portraits.(Justready.) 


ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 
ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dar. Movat, F.R.G.S., &e. 


1 vol., demy 8vo., with’ Illustrations. 16s. 
“Dr, Mouat’s book, whilst forming s most important and valuable contribution to 
ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader."—Atheneeum. 
«Dr. Mouat’s volume will be welcome to very many by reason of the strange infor- 
mation with which it abounds. It is both amusing and instructive."-+£raminer. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 


the National Scotch Church, London. Lllustrated by 1s Jour- 

NAL AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Mrs. OL1eHant. Ssconp Eprtion, 

Revisep. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 

“We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving’s character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
spony to his worth :—‘Icall him, on the whole, the best man 1 have ever, after trial 
enough, found in tif_s world, or hope to find.’ A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 
‘has produced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. The 
pook 1s a good book on a most interesting themte."—Times. 

“Mrs Oliphant’s * Life of ward Irving’ supplies a long-felt desideratum. Tt is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent. On every page there ig the- impress of a large and 
inasterly comprehension, and of a bold, fiuent, and poetic skill of portraiture | Irvi 
as 2 man and as @ pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many powerf 
and life-like touches, which leave a strong impreSston."——Ediaburyh Keriew. 

"A troly interesting and most affecting wemotr.- Irving's Jife ought to have a 
niche in every gallery of religious biography There are few lives that will be fuller 
of instruction, interest, and consolation."—Saturday Review. — ,* 
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MESSRS: HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 





MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 
CONVICT. By a Patson Matzon, Author of “Female Life in 
Prison.” 2 vols,, 21s. 


THE DESTINY OF THE NATIONS, as rpr- 
CATED IN PnopHecy. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. 1 vol. 
7s. 6d. (Just ready.) 


THE LAST DECADE or a GLORIOUS REIGN; 
completing “ THE HISTORY or HENRY IV.. King of France 
and Navarre,” from Original and Authentic Sources, By 
M. W. Frese. 2 vols., with Portraits. 21s. = 

“The best and -most comprehensive work on the reign of Henry IV. available to 

English readers, The Court History of Henry's Glorious Reign can hardly be more 

completely told than Miss Freer has told it."—-Ezaminer. 


“These volumes ure ag crediteble to the judgment as they are to the zeal cnd indus- 
try of the author."—Atheneum, 


5 a 

LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 
AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
Turrp Epition. Complete in 3 vols. post 8vo, Price 31s. 6d, 

“We think It will be seen on the whole that this work has something more than the 
beauties of an exquisite style or the word compelling power of a literary Zeus to recom. 
mend it to the tender care of a distant posterity; that in dealing with all the emotions, 
passions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common hutpanity, M. Victor Hugo 
has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius and the loving patience and con, 
scientious labour of a true artist. But the merits of Les Misérables do not merely con~ 
sist in the conception of It as a whole, it abounds page after page with details of uns 
equalled beauty."—Quarterly Review, 

“* Les Miserables’ is one of those rare works which have a ‘strong personal intercst in 
addition to their intrinsic importance. It is not merely the work of a truly great man, 
but it is his great and “avourite work—the fruit of years of thought and labour, Victor 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present century who is ens 
titled to be considered as a man of genius He has wonderful poetical power, and he 
has the faculty, which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beautiful 
as well ag striking pictures. Another feature for which Victor Hugo's book deserves 
mash praise is its perfect purity. Any one who reals the Bible and Shakspeare may 
read “Les Misérables.’ ‘The story is admirable, and is put together with unsur 


passable art, care, life, and simplicity, Some of the characters are drawn with con= 
summate skill."—Daily News. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 


Personal Narrative. By Count Cuartes ARRIVABENE. 2y., 8vo. 


“ Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 


Arrivabene’s ample volumes, which ure written in a style singularly vivid and 
dramatle.""—Dickens's All the Fear Round. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samugt Rawson Gaxpiner, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. ‘2 vols. 80. 30s. 

“We thank Mr. Gardiner much for his able, igent, and interesting book We 


~ill not do him the injustice to say it is the best history of the period clfek ty soves® 
it is the only history."—Spectator.  . . 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. 














Hirst and Blacketi’s Standard Library 


(CONTINUED). 





VOL. XIII—DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
“This last production, from the pen of the author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross," 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It will pleasc its thousands.” —Globe, 
VOL. XIV.—FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE. 
“Je were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interest- 
ing book. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table." —Standard, 
VOL, XV.—THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS, MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
“ Scottish life and character are here delineated with true artistic skill.”"—Herald. 


VOL. XVI.—THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 


“Mrs, Gretton's work is interesting, and fall of instruction."— 7he Times. 


A VOL. XVH.—NOTHING NEW. - 7 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JONN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep patos health- 
ful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work ‘John 
Halifax,’ among therEnglish classics, are everywhere displayed.""—Chronicle, 


VOL. XVIII.—THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
“Nothing can be more interesting than Misa Freer’s story of the life of Jeanne 
d'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.” —/os/, 


VOL. XIX.—THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” 


“Tf asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between ‘John Halifax,’ . 
aud ‘The Caxtons.' "Herald, 


VOL. XX._THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 
BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW, 
“ 4 work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap 
and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."—JUustrated News. 


VOL. XXIL—ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


“ Adble Is the best work we hava had vy Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming story. 
The interest kindled in the first chapter burns brightly to the close." —Atheaewm, 
VOL. XXII. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JONN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
‘These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
‘ook will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.""—Saturday Review, 
VOL. XXUI.—GRANDMOTHER'’S MONEY.’ 
“A good novel. The most interesting of the author's productions."—Athen@um, 


VOL. XXIV.—A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
BY J. C. JEAFFRBSON. ESQ. 
“A delightful book."—Atheneum. ‘A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
ag well as the drawing-room fable wnd the ciroplating library.” —Zancet, 


- VOL. XXV.—NO CHURCH. - 


“We advise sill who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
study.""—-Atheneum 5 
VOL. XXVI.—MISTRESS AND MAID. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” i 
“ A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and 28,pleasant to read as it is in- 
structive.” Atheneum, 
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* QUEEN MAB. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


“ Nathalie,” “ Adéle,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This is one of the best productions of Miss Kavanagh's pen. Queen Mab is more 
eharyaing than any other former creation. The story will find much favour with the 
public." —Observer. ry 


THE BROWNS AND THE SMITHS. By the i 
“4 


2. 


Author of “ Anne Dysart,” &c. 2 vols, 


THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. Wits, Esq, :- 
Author of “ Notice to Quit,” &e. 8 vols. 5 


GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of 


. “The Gambler's Wife,” &c. 8 vols. 

“* Good Society,’ in all its various phases, comes In for a complete anatorn{eation at 
the hands of our author. That very many of the characters are sketched from life can 
admit of no doubt. The dialogue is lively, and the ‘tnteriors’ are paitited with a well 
accustomed hand, whether the rcene is laid in the marquis's mansion, the squire's hall, 
the country, parsonage, the Romish chapel, or the ludging-house in Belgravia, Alto- 
gether, to Our mind, thig surpasses any of the former wi of the writer..—United 
Service Magazine, “ Mrs, Grey writes well, and with apirit."—Post ‘ 


MARY LYNDSAY. By Lavy Emmy Ponsons¥,,’ 
“The bost-written and most interesting of the author's works," /ost, } 
“An original and graceful story. The character of Mary Lyndsay is most beautifully’ ~ 

an nobly conceived.” — John Bull. : 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Ametia B. Epwarps, ~ - 

.Author of “ My Brother’s Wife,” &. 8 vols 7 

LOST AND SAVED. By Tar Hon. Mrs. Norton, 


Fourth Edition. With a Letter from the Author. 8 vols. 


“LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By the Author “of 
“Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A very graphic, forcibie, and interesting work."”—Sun, 
FLORIAN’S HUSBAND. 83 vols. 
“A brilliant work, beautifully written.”"—Sun, 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL. By the Author of.“ High . 
Chureh,” “ No Church,” and “Owen: a Waif.” 8 vols. 


“ This novel sustains the credit of the author's previous works, It is a story of welle 
sustained interest."—Athenaunt. arc ees ' 


VERONIA. 3 vols. 
“This novel exhibits no mean powers of conception and expression."~-Post, ~~ 
RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. Broruer-_ 
ton, Author of “Arthur Brandofy’ 8 vols. c e 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Juarrresoy, Third 
Edition. Revised. 3 vols. 

“ This story will satisfy most readers. The interest goes on increasing to the last 
page. It is by far the best work of fiction Mr. Jeaffreson has written.”— Atheneum, 
HEART AND CROSS. — By the Author of “Mar- 

garet Maigland.” 1 vol. : es 

“A delightful work. The interest is preserved to the closing page."—~Post. . 
THREE’ LIVES IN ONE. 3 vols. “aN 


“ This story abotinds with life ang character."—Sun. 


: * VICISSITUDES OF A GENTLEWOMAN. -3 v. 
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